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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Here now is the sixth volume of the series Unknown Treasures^', If it is true that troublesome children 
are often closest to their parents' hearts, the publisher must feel a special affection for this bis latest born; 
for few books luive given so much trouble with the provision of illustrations^ Material for the later period 
is abundant, though the extreme licentiousness of much of it has obliged us to be severely selective in Us 
use; but the position is very different with objects and paintings of the early period, which usually show 
undue discretion in represettting the pleasures of love. 

We are, therefore, particularly grateful to all those who have helped us in our arduous quest and 
have contributed, either in a private capacity or m the course of their official duties, to the production of 
this book. 

We should like to thank in the first place Their Excellencies Mr Ghassem Rezai, Iranian Minister 
of Tourism, and General Hasson Pakravan, Iranian Ambassador in Pakistan, for the ready and effective 
help they have given to any of our publications concerned with Iran. 

Mr Mohsen Foroughi atid Professor a?td Mrs Mohsen Moghadam of Teheran have given us access 
to their collections and have assisted us with inexhaustible patience throughout the preparation of this 
work. To all of them we express our sincere and grateful thanks. 

Family we must also thank M. Etienne Dennery, Administrateur General of the Biblioiheque Natio- 
naie in Paris, Mr Can Kerametli, Director of the Museum of Islamic An, Istanbul, mid Dr Mehdi 
Bayani, Director of the Imperial Library, Teheran, who have facilitated our work by so readily allowing 
us to examine all the treasures entrusted to their care. 
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PROLOGUE 


In few c 'mli&aiiom has fove in alt its various aspects played such m important part as in that of Iran. 

Gradually freeing itself from the legacy of prehistoric rites directed to securing the fruitfulness of the 
species and the proper balance of the universe, the adf of love developed in the early period, under strong 
Hellenic injiuence, towards the courtly ideal which seems to have prevailed in the feudal society of the 
Arsacid and Sassanian empires and in the early centuries of the Caliphate. 

The advent of Islam led to the birth of a new culture, bom of the encounter between the old Aryan 
heritage and the new monotheistic religion from Arabia. In this union love attained a stature far surpassing 
that hitherto accorded to if. Tranvcending the pleasures of the flesh and the exaltation of the sense of 
beauty, it became in the teachings of the sages a means of philosophical perception and of mystical fulfil 
ment, which in addition provided the central theme of one of the richest bodies of poetry m world literature. 

Yearning always for the absolute, and refined by thousands of years of spiritual and artistic striving, 
the Persian soul is nevertheless very far from despising the ordinary human joys: indeed it displays inflnite 
ingenuity in savouring them in all their range and variety, fVe shall see that the greatest poets of Iran 
accepted and appreciated alt the different forms of love, seeing in each of them afresh means of fulfilment, 
no matter whether they ran coimter to the strict laws of morality or were exalted by the sublimity of their 
object. 

Throughout its history, and particularly in the Islamic period, Iran alternated continually between 
times of glory and of distress: now basking in the splendour of a great empire, now racked by invasion 
and war. The vicissitudes of their existence built up in the people of Iran a deep insight into the relativity 
of things, so that they not only yearned for the ineffable satisfactions of the life beyond but were eager to 
enjoy to the full all the delights offered by the passing moment. Persian sensibility osciilates continually 
between these two opposing poles. It is expressed in the mystical odes of Sa*d!, but also in the licentious 
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works of the same great poet: in the most delicate miniatures and in some of the pictures reproduced in 
this book. But in all these manifestations it is still the same sensibility: and it will be one of the objects 
of this book to demonstrate this. 

It is right to add that this essay aitd the illustrations which accompany it are concerned with the past: 
for although modem Iran^ reshaped by the movement of rebirth begun by Reza Shah after the first world 
war^ has jealously preserved its own distinctive spirit and the best features of its traditions^ its manners 
and moral standards are very different from some of those described in these pages. 


The passages quoted from Perstao writers are based od French translations by J. Darmsteter (the Avesta)t H> Masse (Vis 
and Rdndn^ Auhadl, Sa'di and Famtkhl). G, Lazard (Rudald and 'Anir)^ R, Lescot (Hhfiz and Omar Khayyam) and the au¬ 
thor. 
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ANCIENT IRAN 


We have very little in the way of written or pictured material from ancient Iran on the subject 
with which we are concerned in this book. 

From the prehistoric period and the earliest historical period we have a few objects in terracotta, 
bronze or ivory, no doubt associated with fertility rituals designed to ensure the proliferation of crops, 
of flocks and herds, and of the human species. For the most part they are statuettes of the Mother 
Goddess, who at a later stage became identified to some extent with AnahUa, the Mazdian divinity of 
water which was the source of life, who—"as Darmstetcr, the translator of the /4v4?iStfl, notes was more 
closely related to Diana of Ephesus than to the Venus of the Greeks, 

This divine being, who was worshipped throughout western Asia and whose origin is lost in the 
mists of prehistory, is generally represented by the stiffly posed figure of a naked woman. The sexual 
parts are emphasised; the breasts, often supported by the hands, are opulently formed, and the hips 
and buttocks are correspondingly generous. The figure is sometimes decorated with tattooing and 
adorned with massive jewels, necklaces and bracelets. Clearly the primitive artist, moved by magical 
and religious impulses, is concerned to stress all that is feminine in the figure, all that appeals to man’s 
instincts and holds promise of abundant fruitfulness. 

It is probably the same goddess who appears, embraced by her male consort, in scenes of hiero- 
gamy or sacred marriage represented on terracotta fragments of the third and second millennia found 
at Susa. And it is certainly she who is shown on certain bronze votive pins from Luristan in the act of 
bearing a child; the child’s head is just emerging, and the mother’s fingers arc drawing milk from her 
breasts. 
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Another series of objects belonging to a very early pericMl—statuettes, amulets and pieces of 
pottery—appear to reflect similar preoccupations in relation to the male generative force. Such, for 
example, are the little ligures with an erect phallus found on sites in the Khurvin area (about first 
millennium B.C.) or the necklaces in the Foroughi collection with pendants in the form of ithyphallic 
figurines (AmJash, ninth or eighth century B.C,). 

There are also clay and bronze vases in the form of the male organ, which in all probability were 
used for magical libations designed cither to stimulate the vigour of the man or to promote the fertility 
of the woman. A similar significance can be attributed to a prehistoric dish from Persepolis, the rim 
of which is decorated with a series of figures in attitudes which would undoubtedly appear equivocal 
were they not, in all probability, part of the ritual of some sacred dance. 

* 

* * 

The Avestiz., the sacred book of Mazdaism, is our oldest written source on the formation of the 
religious and moral ideas of Iran. It casts a few rays of light on the amorous practices of those distant 
times, which difiered very little from those of more recent periods. Consider, for example, this picture 
of life in the women's quarters, depicting the wives of those righteous men who were rewarded for 
their upright life by wealth and happiness! 

“TheiT wives await thciti, seated on the bed. Fair they are, reclining on their cush- 
ions, adomjog themselves with bracelets on their arms, heavy square o^ar-rings^ 
and necklaces worked in gold. ^When will he come/ they say, Hhc rrmsicr of our 
house? When will he cocne la satisfy his desire on the bcwly he loves sa well?'” 

Ail the speculations of the Avesia are directed to the struggle between the power of good which 
is the creation of Ahura Mazda, the god of light, and the power of evil represented by Ahriman, the 
spirit of darkness. On this conception are based a complex ritual and a system of ethical rules designed 
to ensure that at the end of the day this cosmic conflict should result in the triumph of good over evil. 
One of the prime obligations of the believer is to do all he can to promote the multiplication of the 
good species such as cattle and dogs and, most important of all, the human species. The act of love is 
thus to be recommended, but solely for the purposes of procreation: ‘‘The worst action which can be 

committed by men or princes is to leave maidens without husbands, condemning them to spend long 
years unwed." 

Punty—and particularly the purity of women—is maintained by a code of strict rules. Thus it is 
an almost unpardonable offence to have anything to do with a woman who ‘‘has a show of blood” or 
is pregnant, for in the latter case it “may be the worse for the woman or for the child”. In the former 
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case the guilty man must “offer up a thousand head of small beasts... supply to the (sacred) fire a 
thousand loads of tender wood... make up a thousand bundles of baresmmt^.,. offer a thousand libations 
to the good waters... kill a thousand snakes of the species which crawls on its belly and two thousand 
of the other species", a thousand land frogs and t wo thousand water frogs, a thousand of the ants which 
steal grain and two thousand of the other species^, cast thirty bridges over canals, receive a thousand 
strokes of the aspahe-eishira^ and a thousand strokes of the sraosbo-carana^” 

The magnitude of the acts of expiation required is an indication of the seriousness of the offence. 
A memory of this taboo is preserved in Hr and ^min, a courtly romance adapted by Fakhr aTDm 
Gurgant from a Pahlavi original in the eleventh century of our era. Vis, haring married her own brother 
—a union which according to the ideas of Mazdaism was not merely lawful but was regarded as parti' 
cularly sacred—found herself prevented on her wedding night from yielding herself to her husband. 
And from this all her misfortunes began; 

For Jq the night whcii Viru becante a husband, when nil were making merry at 
his wedding, the bride found herself in a certain condition, so that ill fortune befell 
her husband. A decree came down from the firmament which made it impossible 
for them to enjoy one another. The weakness of humankind opened up the bride's 
white body, and the pure Uly became stained with blood. So Vis. the fair one, spent 
an evil week: it was as if a heap of rubies had turned into liquid. When a Ma^dian 
woman is in this condition her husband abstains from all commerce with her; if 

the woman concealed her state from him she would become for ever prohibited to 
him." 

In addition to impure intercourse, Ihe J vesta condemns with extreme severity any practices which 
serve to make Jove sterile—for example abortion, prostitution and unnatural vice: “If a man has 
commerce with a maiden, whether she be under her parents' authority or not, whether she may have 
been delivered up (to a husband) or not, and if he gets her with child, he must not say to her "Ask the 

old woman for one of the drugs which bring on an abortion’, but must maintain her until the birth of 
a child.” 

Tt IS not surprising to find, in a religion which attached extreme importance to fruitfulness, that 
similar obligations apply “in relation to all females, whether with two legs or four; whether it be the 
woman, the female with two legs, or the bitch, the female with four legs”. And the sacred text goes on 


‘A bundle af twigs held together by the leuv« of the date palm: an object which played an essential r6Ie b the culls of 
ancient Iran. 

of Mazdaism to extenninate creatures belonging to the domain of Ahriman, the po* 


* A whip. 

* Another kind of whip. 
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to give detailed guidance on whal ihe believer should do to protect and help the bitch in bearing her 
pups. 

The Avesta expresses particular abomination for prostitutes, who seem to have existed in considera¬ 
ble numbers, and draws a lively portrait of the type. Among the eight characters which it attributes to 
the dog—an animal which nevertheless was held in high respect^—^is that of the courtesan; 

"He likes to sing like a councsaji ; he does injury to all who approach him, like a 
courtesan; he wanders at large on the roads, like a courtesan; he is ill bred and 
capricious like a courtesan. In all this he shows the character of a courtesan.” 

And elsewhere we find this: 

“Zarathustra asked Ahura Maxda: *0 Ahura Maada, who afflicts you with the 
worst affliction? Who makes you suffer with the worst suffering?' 

"Ahum Mazda replied: ‘O Spitama Zarathustra, it is ths jaht who mingles within 
her the seed of the good and the evil, of the idolators and those who are not idolators, 
of the unners and those who do not sin. 

“‘Her glance dries up a third of the powerful waters which flow from the moun¬ 
tains, O Zarathustra: her glance blighU in their growth a third of the fair golden- 
coloured plants, O Zarathustra. 

•“Her glance withers up a third of tlie vigour of Spctita Armaiti, O Zarathustra. 

Her approach withers up a third of the believer's good thoughts, of his good words, 
of his good deeds, a third of his strength, of his victoKous vigour, of bis holiness. 

•**[ tell you, O Spitama Zarathustra, such creatures are more fit to be kilJed than 
the vipers, than the howling wolves, than the wild she-wolf which descends on the 
farm, than the frog with its thousand young which, descends on the waters.'" 

The violence of these imprecations suggests that the prophet Zoroaster, like so many other re¬ 
formers, did not find it easy to control the practice of Ihe oldest profession in the worid. 

The sacred book pronounces the same maledictions on those who commit the sin against nature 
as on women of light behaviour: 

“‘Creator of the worid of bcaJics, O holy one! If a man cammits ihe sin against 
nature, being compelled to it, what shall be his ponishmetit?' 

"Ahnra Mazda replied : 'Eight hundred strokes of the aspah^ajihtra', eight hundred 
strokes of the srooshd-caranaK’ 

“‘CreatuT of the world of bodies, O holy one 1 If lie commits it voluntarily, what 
then shall be the payment? What shall be the ezpiaiion? What shall be the puri¬ 
fication?' 

"Ahura Mazda replied: There is no payment, no expiation, no purification: his 
crime is inexpiable, for ever and for all time to come.' 

“‘Creator of the world of bodies, O holy onci Which is the man who is a demon. 


t A whip. 

* Another kind of wiph. 
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which h he who sacrifices to the demon? Which is the man who is the tncubm of 
the demon, who U the siiecubus of the demon? Which ts the man who serves as a 
woman to the denioa ? Which is the man who is no better than a demon, who is 
wholly devoted to the demon? Which is the man who is already a demon before he 
dies, and who after liis death becomes an invisible demon ?" 

"Ahura Mazda replied; 'The man who invests the male or who receives the 
male, O Spitama Zaralhustra. That is the man who is a demon, that ts the man who 
sacrifices to the demon; that is the snan who is the incubus of the demon, who is the 
succubus of the demon; that is the man who serves as a woman to the demon; that 
is the man who is no better than a demon, who is wholly devoted to the demon. 
That is the man who is already a demon before he dies, and who after his death 
becames one of the invisible demons, whether he be a man who invests the male or 
one who receives the maie.*'* 

A tater commentary notes that “any passer-by may, of his otvn authority, kill the guilty man who 
is caught in Ihe act.” 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that the promulgation, in any civilisation, of measures of such 
extreme severity is merely an indication of the inability of the religious or civil law to control the practice 
in question. This was probably the case in ancient Iran in relation to homosexuality and prostitution. 
And although Herodotus justly notes that “there is no nation which so readily adopts foreign customs 
as the Persians” and that “they practise every species of pleasure which comes to their notice”, he is 
perhaps claiming too much for the cultural influence of his own country when he goes on to add: 
“For example, they take their pleasure with boys, a practice which they learnt from the Greeks. In 
addition they each marry several legitimate wives and purchase a still larger number of concubines.” 

This perversion, so vigorously and so vainly condemned by the AvesfUj is illustrated as early as 

the eighth century B.C. by two seals in the Foroughi collection. There is no doubt, however, that the 

adoption of Hellenic fashions, which grew steadDy in popularity from the time of the Achaemenids 

to the accession of the Sassanians, did something to purify and rehne the character of the “love of 

boys”, preparing the way for the role it was to play in Islamic Iran. 

* 

* * 

The silence of the Iranian sources up to the Islamic period means that for nearly a thousand years 
our only evidence comes from a few references In the classical authors. Apart from Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia, which contains a number of charming anecdotes—perhaps tinged a little too strongly with 
Attic salt—illustrating the customs of Iran in its contacts with Greek civilisation, it amounts to but a 
scanty body of information. 
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Chares of Mitylene tells m the tale of the love of Zariadres, brother of Hystaspes king of Media, 
for the Princess Odatis, a romance which was celebrated by the Persians “and was represented by them 
in paintings in their temples and palaces, and even in their private houses’’—an important reference 
which bears witness to the existence of a body of courtly poetry as well as a school of painting of which 
nothing has survived. 

Recounting the victories of Alexander, Quintus Cartius sketches a rapid picture of Cyrus’s harem 
following the Great King to the wars: “All the women of the household of the queens followed on 
horseback... then came the king’s concubines, to the number of three hundred and sixty-five, and all 
arrayed like queens." Alexander himself, reports the same historian, was soon to adopt a similar pomp 
and circumstance, and to surround himself with a no less numerous retinue of women, to the great 
scandal of his army. 

The European travellers of the seventeenth century give us, in much greater detail, similar pictures 
of the retinues of the Safavid rulers, carrying on the traditions of the Great Kings after a whole series 
of intervening dynasties. In this respect, therefore, there was nothing new under the sun of Persia over 
a period of many centuries. 
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A few scraps of evidence from the Sassanian period, like the figures of dancing girls In diaphanous 
veils represented on the sides of some silver vases, give us some Indication of the style of beauty which 
was then favoured. 

Our last piece of evidence from the ancient authors comes from Amimanus Marcellinus (fourth 
century A.D.), who spent many years campaigning against the Persians in the Roman Imperial amites. 
Unexpectedly, his account is in contradiction with Herodotus. The Persians, he says, give them¬ 
selves up without restraint to the pleasures of the senses, and they can never have concubines enough 
to satisfy them. But they ate not given to relations with boys (puenlhan stuprorum expertes). Each 
man marries as many wives as his means permit, but in conseciuence of this plurality has little affection 

to spare for each of them.** 

* 

We shall encounter almost identical observations at a later period in the accounts of European 

travellers, with the exception of the '^pueritium stuprorum expertes”. 

* 

* * 

The year 641 saw the downfall of the Sassanian dynasty at the hands of the Arab invader, at the 
battle of Nehavend. The conquerors imposed their Semitic and monotheistic religion, sweeping away 
the old beliefs and introducing patterns of life, of thought and of feeling very different from those 
which had developed under the influence of Mazdaism and its derivatives. And, no less significantly, 
a new idiom was created by a process of osmosis between Pahlavi and the language of the Koran. 

Alt the evidence goes to show, however, that the passage from the ancient civilisation to a civili¬ 
sation based on Islam was achieved not by a sudden break but by a gradual and harmonious develop¬ 
ment. Accordingly the Caliphs themselves quite naturally took over the etiquette, the u-sages and the 
refinements of the splendid monarchy of which they were the heirs by right of conquest. Though several 
centuries lay between the two. the court of HarQn al-Rashid, as it is depicted for us in the Thousand 
and One Nights^ is still a reasonably faithful reflection of the court of the last Iranian emperors. And if 
this is true of the court, it b all the more true of the provincial princedoms within Persia which had 
remained almost independent, and the cities lying off the main lines of communication, which long 
preserved—in spite of a steady process of islamisation—the habits, the tastes and the ideas of the older 
order. This is demonstrated, for example, by the anxiety shown by the peoples of these backward areas 
to safeguard part of the literary heritage of Iranian antiquity by transcribing it. with varying degrees of 
fidelity and reliability, into the language of their own day. 
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COURTLY LOVE 


We have thus a whole series of neo-Persian literary works which enable us to picture for ourselves, 
or at least to imagine with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the way of life of the aristocracy of the 
last centuries of Mazdian Iran, and probably also of the early years of Islamic Iran. These are the epic 
poems and a number of courtly romances in verse, such as the ShM-ndma ("Book of Kings^) of Firdausi, 
Vfs and Ramin by Gurgani (1010^1074), KItusrau and Shirin and the Haft Paikar ("Seven Portraits**) 
by Nizami (1141-1204). to mention only a few. 

These works depict a brilliant court life made up of sumptuous banquets, prolonged carousals to 
the accompaniment of music and singing, games of polo, and hunting and warlike expeditions organi¬ 
sed with a degree of luxury equal to that of any palace. On these expeditions the king and his suite 
were accompanied by huge baggage trains of servants and musicians, well supplied with carpets and 
furniture, so that they could find in their richly embroidered tents all the comforts of a town. Great 
festivities were held, lasting for weeks at a time, to which guests flocked from every corner of the empire, 
and at which each man vied with the other in luxury and ostentation. 

At this period women were not excluded from these pleasures, as they were later to be. They were 
present at the festivities, and sometimes even look part in the more active forms of entertainment like 
hunting, or indeed in fighting, if we are to judge from the example of some of the princesses in the 
Shdh-ndma who were ready to buckle on a breastplate and brandish a sabre for an encounter with the 
most valiant champions of the day. 

The famou.s Bisutun carving shows a hunting party in a swamp, with a boat-load of women musi¬ 
cians playing their instruments in the midst of the elephants and the panic-stricken wild boars. And 
whenever Bahram Gur went hunting he was accustomed to take his favourite with him on the crupper 
of his dromedary. 
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Thus although the women of the amtocracy were required by their rank to maintain a dignified 
reservet they were nevertheless able to appear in public, and had sufficient freedom to allow theirit if 
favoured by chance and assisted by male enterprise, to become involved on occasion in amorous ad* 
ventures. As a rule they fell in love at the first glance, and thereafter could not rest until they possessed 
the object of their passion, sticking at nothing in order to achieve their aim. 

The Shdh-nama tells how Manijeh, daughter of King Afr^siy^b, poured a sleeping draught into 
Prince Bijan^s wine and had him brought to her apartments and kept there. Rudabeh, likewise a king’s 
daughter, sent her waiting-woman to her loved one, 2§1, to conduct him to her pavilion; and then, 
from her balcony, let down her jet-black hair to the ground so that with its help he might climb up to 
her room. The gallant Zil, however, preferred to use his own rope for the ascent. This escapade was 
followed by a marriage and by the birth of Rustam, the most valiant of the captains celebrated by 
Firdausi. 

The characters of the Shdh-nama are more concerned with fighting than with seduction; they go 
in for no great subtlety in matters of love, and their ideas of sentiment are fairly rudimentary. These 
warriors are concerned with women only as a recreation after their campaigning, when they may pro¬ 
create a noble and vigorous posterity to pursue their martial exploits; “Women in this world have 
only one virtue,’’ says the poet somewhere, “—that they can give birth to lions,” Thus in the Iranian 
epics we find none of the fine-drawn passions which are for ever suffering difficulties and setbacks. 
An exception, perhaps, is the guilty passion feit by Sudabeh for SiySvush, the son of her husband. The 
prince having virtuously repulsed her advances, she was filled with jealous fury and had him exposed 
to ordeal by fire; a lest which he withstood in the most edifying fashion. But this Persian Phaedra 
remains the single exception, and her sisters in the “Book of Kings” invariably offer the mbst sublime 
examples of fidelity and devotion, even though they may sometimes have disregarded the proprieties 
in order to give themselves to the hero whom their heart had chosen. 

*** 

The courtly romances, taking themes treated by the Moslem poets on the basis of models of the 
Parthian and Sassanian periods, reflect a gentler way of life, and we even find an attempt-no more 

than a passing phase, it is true—at an idealised picture of a woman’s love. We shall summarise briefly 
the two most characteristic works of this type. 

The story of Vis and Ramin begins with a description of the celebration of the rites of spring at 
Ihe court of lie King of Kings, Maubad. AIJ the ladies of the court arc present at the ceremonies, 
and with them are some ladies who have come from a great distance, for “the fair ones of the world, 
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beautifu] a.& the fairies have 
ever been”, ate taking part 
in the festivities,fonniiig the 
brightest adornments of 
the tournaments, the balls, 
the pleasure trips and the 
feasts. 

Captivated by the 
charms of his vassal Prin¬ 
cess Shahru, the king pays 
court to her and asks her 
hand in marriage. The prin¬ 
cess rejects his suit, but pro¬ 
mises him her daughter, if 
ever one should be bora to 
her. This light-hearted ex¬ 
change, however, is des¬ 
tined to have the direst con¬ 
sequences; for to the prin¬ 
cess is bom a daughter, the 
unhappy Vis. Who her fa¬ 
ther may have been we are 
not told: certainly Shihru^— 

perhaps a widow, or a discarded wife—is free of all conjugal responsibilities. When Vis reaches mar¬ 
riageable age her mother, forgetting her promise, gives her to her own son, Viru (for, as we have al¬ 
ready noted, such consanguineous marriages we encouraged by Mazdaism). The marriage is not con¬ 
summated, for the reasons already mentioned (page 12 above). Meanwhile, however, Maubad has taken 
up arms in order to enforce his dahn. After a number of warlike episodes Shahru comes to terms and 
yields up her daughter. The young princess thereupon sets out for her bridegroom’s capital, travelling 
in a Utter under the escort of Ramin, the king’s brother and her own foster-brother. The two young 
people have long since forgotten one another, but destiny is lying in wait for them: 
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“When the decree of heaven was close M hand—namely Ihat Ramin had attamed 
the full measure of his joy, that the fue of love would burn in his heart, consuming 
his reason and hi^ constancy—tliene arose afl impetuous spring wind which tone 
open the curtains of the litter one by one. Then it was as if a $w'ord had been nn-’ 
sheathed, or the sun had emerged from the eJouds; the maidenfair face appeared 
from within the curtains, and on beholding tier RlminH heart was conquered, it 
w^s as if a sorcerer had appeared, and with a single glance xefe hi$ soul from his 
body: had it been caused by a poisoned arrowy-head the wound could not have been 
dealt more swifUy, for when Ramin saw his fair one’s face it w^as as if an iurow had 
pierced his heart. He fell from his horse, as from a mountain, like a leaf tom from 
a branch by the wind: his heart was afire,*’ 

Vfs remains faithful to Vim and refuses to yteld herself to Maubad, She persuades her nurse, who 
is not without skill as a witch* to prepare an amulet which will protect her from the king for a year— 
tkus allowing sufficient lime for reflection—and can then be destroyed. The talisman is bur ted in the 
bank of a stream and is soon carried away by flood waters; and since it has not been destroyed it remains 
permanently in effect. Meanwhile the amorous Ramin has had little difficulty in securing the interest 
of the nurse, who had of course nui^d him as well as Vis. But Vis, still faithful to her brother Viru^ 
at first indignantly rejects the edifying advice she receives in such terms as the fallowing: 

“Wbat ts due good of a face as fair as the sun^ if your beauty docs oot 

eaabie you to attain the object of your dc'iire? Never having experienced this pleas¬ 
ure, you do fiDt malisc that withoul it this life is devoid of aJJ charm. Tlie female 
w^as created by God for the male: and you yourself^ are you not a female bom of a 
male? The wives of the grtat and of famous men, of the men of power and the men 
of wealth—all are rejoiced, aU possess a husband, young like the myrtle or the 
box-tree or the cypress; and each of tfiem, while possessing a husband who is known 
to all, also has a lover in the utmost secrecy. Thus according to their wyhjm tiiey 
hold in their arms now their lord and master, now Lhctr beloved. And though 
you might possess all ihe treasures of kings, you would not attain the object of your 
desires if you spent your life without cither husband or lover,’^ 

To bring matters to a head the perfidious nurse arranges that on a day of festivity Vis is placed in 
a position where she cannot but admire Ramin, whom hitherto she has barely glanced at. Love is at 
once victorious, and when the unfortunate Maubad sets out for the w'ars a few days later the two young 
people meet. A few brief w'ords of courtship, and the irreparable occurs: 

“As vis resisted the encounter in the held of joy, R^min inserted the key of his 
desire in the lock of pleasure, and so became still more enamoured of his ch&rmer 
because tus bond bore the divine seat. He pierced the fair pearl of great price, and 
freed the virgin from her abstinence, Wheo he livithdrew his arrow from the wounded 
place both the arrow and the target were covered with blood. And as for thechorni' 
ing Vis. wounded hy the arrow, the desire of her heart was quenched by fatigue; 
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and both of thejn having satisfied the dc&ire of their heart, their love was strengthened 
thereby. So far two mouths they remained thus, seeking only pleasure and the desire 
of their heart." 

Henceforth Vis and Ramin are unable to control their desires. They have recourse to every expedient 
which allows them to meet; and Vis is even ready to leave the warni bed of her dreary husband in the 
depth of winter and take her pleasure on a mattress of snow: 

“Cabling off her fur cloak, spreadioi it out aiuid the mud and water, and throwing 
on top of it the skin of a black fox. she freed her body of Its gartnents and relieved 
her bean of its griefs. The two lovers held one another dose, as in spring we see the 
rose and the lily, as Jupiter is united with the moon, or as the flame dings to the 

Straw,*, 

"In their bliss they exchanged sweet murmurings. and in the extremity of pleasure 
they formed but a single body. Now it was Vis who made with her arm a pillow 
for both of them: now it was Rimin. It was Uke the mingling of sugar and wine, 
or as if silt and coarse doth were spread out together; they were entwined as closely 
as two snakes. 0 the sweetness of the roomeot when a lover and his mistress lie 
dose in each other’s arms! Their lips were joined, they lay face to face, so dose that 
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-d huir could not have p^issed between them. Tt wyg thus ihiii m secret they spent the 
night, now savoiuing the sweetness of tisses, now nhandoning ihemselves to eiJJ 
the pleasures of love,” 

The unfortunate Maubad soon realises that he is being deceived, and again and again he gives 
venl to his fury. Each time, however, Vis is able by feigning repentance to obtain forgiveness. Then 
one day the limits of the king’s patience are at last reached: although Vis has been locked up in an 
inaccessible castle, behind gates sealed with the royal seal and under a military guard, she neverthe¬ 
less manages \^'ith the help of her nurse to admit Ramin to this inviolable retreat, and to enjoy in his 
company several months of delight: 
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“Then King Mauhad approached the Lady Vis. He laid hold of her mosk-perfumed 
curls, pulled her from her splendid seat, with its legs shaped like lions, and dragged 
her Utrough the dust and ashes. Then he twisted her delicate hands and arms, and 
bound her hands behind her back, as the hands of thieves are bound i then he struck 
her with his whip on the buttocks and the back and the breast and the thighs—such 
blows that her whole body split open like a pomegtanate and the blood dripped 
down like the seeds of the pomegranate. From Vis's fair white body the blood flowed 
as wine falls from the crystal glass; from her body, while as camphor, came forth 
cinnabar, as the ruby and pomegranate come forth frotn the dense mountain. U nder 
the blows her body in many parts became blue us indigo. The blood poured forth as 
water pours from the sources of the Nile, and the red mingled with the blue so that 
her body resembled a field of saffron and tulips," 

Tlte nurse receives sirailar treatment, hut the description of her punishment has less charm and 
need not be reproduced here. In a further burst of rage the king is on the point of cutting off his fair 
wife^s head, but she just manages to evade this punishment by exerting all the resources of feminine 
eloquence. No sooiter has she escaped, however, than she takes to flight with her lover. Then, some 
months later, she returns, still as beguiling and persuasive as ever. 

Meanwhile, weary of a series of adventures more appropriate to a romance than to real life, Ramin 
finally listens to the advice of a friend and goes away, seeking to forget Vis. He travels to western Iran 
camping and hunting on the way, and there, one fine day, falls in with Princess GoL She at once offers 

the hospitality of her palace, and soon induces him to marry her. Ramin believes that he has found 
happiness at last, and conveys this to Vis with true masculine brutality; and the abandoned princess 
replies to his cruel letter in a tong series of pathetic epistles. 

But soon the inconstant Rimin tires of Gol and rides away alone in the depth of winter to return 
to Vis, At first—not unexpectedly—he receives a very cool reception, and this provides matter for 
many hundred lines. But at last love is victorious and— 

“The two lovers passed a tnortth with no rest from their pastunes cither by tiigm 
or day. The arrow was always directed straight towards the target. They were as 
dosely bound together ns sugar and wine, now taking up the golden cup full of 
wine, now embracing one another like two slender cypresses, now mingling the 
camphor and the rose, now applying sweet balm to their wound." 

Having failed in his attempt to break free from Vis, Ramin now turns against hts brother Maubad. 
Taking advantage of a new military campaign—for which he once again declares himself unfit by 
illness—he lays hands on the royal treasury and carries Vis off to the safety of some inaccessible moun¬ 
tains, Maubad sets out after them, but his pursuit is intemipted by death. And now at last Vfs and 
RSmin can be united in marriage and reign happily over the empire of Iran. 
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The love storj' of Khusrau, son of ihe Sassanian emperor Hormuzd, and Shtrin, ntece of Queen 
Mehin Banu of Armenia, is no less full of incidents and vicissitudes than the story of Ves and Ramin. 

Khusrau falls in love with Shirin before he has even seen her, on the strength of a report on her 
charms made to him by his favourite Shapur, who had met her in the course of a journey to distant 
parts. Without a moment’s hesitation the prince charges his favourite to bring to him the object of his 
passion. When he arrives at his destination Shapur encounters Shirin frolicking lightheartedly with 
her attendants: whereupon he conceals himself and, being a gifted painter, rapidly sketches the features 
of his master on a paper which he hangs from a tree. No sooner does the princess see this portrait of a 
handsome young man than she falls in love with him. The wily Shapur repeats the same manmuvre on 
the two following days, the better to ensure that the dart has gone home. Finally he shows himself and 
reveals his master’s name to the impatient Shirin, who at once resolves to fiee to Khusrau. A hunting 
party gives her an opportunity, and the speed of her horse Shabdiz soon lakes her beyond the reach 

of any pursuers. 

Meanwhile Khusrau, who has had to leave his father's court, has set out for Armenia in quest of 
Shirin. One day, having halted for the night, he wanders away from his servants, dreaming of the one 
he loves. He comes to a spring of cool water, and there his eye is caught by a naked beauty bathing her¬ 
self and washing her flowing hair: 

“When her hand poured water over her head il was as if ihe firmament were 
raining down stars on the moon. Her body was respJerdenl as a mountain covered 
with snow... As he looked on this fair crystal the prince s heart was atl on fire, as 
if it were the sun... The fair one with the ja-smine breast did not see his glances, for ihe 
hyacinihs of her curls obscured the lily of her eyes. But when her moon*like face 
emerged from the musky cloud of her hair Shirin discovered the king. She perceived 
a phoenix mounted on a francolin (Khusrau's horse), a cypress raised over a white 
poplar. Standing there in the spring, ashamed for what his eyes bad seen, she trembled 
tike the moonlight on the water. Nothing was left to her, this fountain of sugar, 
but to veil herself in the long strands of her hair. blEick as night as it was..." 

Then Khusrau. “seeing that the hind of the meadows was troubled by the sight 
of the hunting lion, spared his helpless victim, Uon that lie wnsj and, using the 
patience which wisdom inspires in the reasonable mind, bowed to the rules of court¬ 
esy and good matuiers, and turned his glance away," 

The two lovers pass on, therefore, without recognising one another, and a long time is to go by 
before they come together again: 

“How often the loved one presents herself drunk at the gate while her lover has 
his head buried in the pillows and can think of nothing but sleep! How often happi¬ 
ness passes by, and we pay no attentiont'' 
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Khusrau, having become king on his father’s death, has to go to the wars; and Shinn, who has 
returned to her aunt’s court thinking to find her lover there, possesses her sou) in patience until at 
last the longed-for visitor arrives with his retinue. Then life is one long round of rejoicings, banquets, 
hunting parties, games of polo, music and singing. The two lovers would be in the extimne of bliss were 
it not that the cautious Queen Mehin Banu has made her niece swear that she will grant nothing of 
importance in advance of marriage. Shinn struggles against her instincts and keeps her promise, allow¬ 
ing her lover to take no more than a few kisses: 


"This proud idol, muidenly and modeft as she was. 

Who would not even have permitted Sixnorgh to settle on her shoulder. 

In a mutneiit of abandonment under the influents of wine 
Became the king’s accomplice in exchan^ng kisses of love." 

They were kisses of such devouring violence that she had later to conceal the traces under the 
paint on her face; and yet they were insufficiem to satisfy Khusrau, whose thoughts seemed to be far 
away from any idea of marriage. 

Exasperated by this resistance, and being obliged also to go to war against a usurper, IChusrau raises 
the siege and disappears again, leaving Shirin to languish in the gloomy castle which he has built for 

her in one of the most desolate parts of his kingdom and in which she is to await his return_Shirin’s 

Castle {Qasr~i^Shi^m), the ruins of which can still be seen near Kermanshah. 

Having vanquished his enemy with the help of bis ally the Emperor of Byzantium, Khusrau marries 
the Emperor s daughter Maria, and finds himself bound to promise that he will lake no other wife 
so Jong as she shall live. The unfortunate Shirin, pining in her grim prison, finds consolation in the 
pure passion she has inspired in the sculptor Farhad, who has undertaken to hew through a distant 
mountain a channel in which will flow the milk of herds browsing in remote and inaccessible pastures. 
The king, as Jealous as he is faithless, takes offence at this innocent friendship and brings about his 
rival’s death by conveying to him a false account of Shirm’s end. 


Maria now dies in her turn; but instead of now marryine Shirin, the inconstant Khusrau goes off 
to Ispahan and takes a new wife. Shekir. Then finaUy, finding himself by chance near the princess’s 
castle in the course of a hunting expedition, he asks to sec her. Shirin agrees to speak to him only from 
the terrace of her castle; then after his depaitnre she regrets her harshness and, disguised as a page, 
joins the throng of courtiers who are being entertained in the king’s lent by the singing of minstreis. 
She then reveals her identity, but has sufficient strenglh of mind to repulse her lover when he seeks to 
embrace her. Finally she obtains from him an oath that he wUI ask for nothing before marriage. At last 
the great day arrives, and with it Ihe final requirement which Shirin lays on her bridegroom: he is on no 
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account to approach her on the wedding night in a state of intoxication. Khusrau, of course^ at once 
forgets his promise and drinks more than is good for him; and the young bride lakes her revenge by 
arranging that her place in the marriage bed shall be taken by a hideous old woman. So hideous is she 
that even in his drunken state the king is not deceived. Whereupon Shirm, who has been watching from 
behind a curtain, pardons him tenderly, and then— 

“When ht awoke at dawn in accordance with his habit, his eyes fell on a bimch of 
roses without a tliom... The bitter wine was favourable to him, Shinn's sweet kisses 
having sw^ept away his dninkenness... Then he sounded the call of love and put the 
young fruit to plunder. Now he devoured the apples and the jasmine, now lie toyed 
with the pomegranates and the lilies. Anon the while falcon flew from the kiog^s 
handp and he suffered the pheasant from the garden to stmt on his breast; anon the 
dove evaded Lhc goshawk^s claws with a swift beat of her wings. The young she- 
goat strove with the lion, but the male lion at last had his will of her+ showing such 
valour that before the guardian of the treasure was aware of the danger he had already 
broken the agate seal with Ids ruby. The juice of the rose was poured into the silver 
cup, mingling its sugar with the kernel of the almond. The sheU offered a cradle 
10 the branch of coral; water and fire were brought together in union, and from this 
mingling of water and fire the chamber where thi^ passed the night was filled with 
cinnabar and mercury. For whole nights and days they forgot to sleep, piercing the 
pearls with the ruby. On other nights and other days they abandoned themselves to 
the deep sleep of fatigue, with armfuls of violets on their breasts and of lilies in 
their arms.” 

Tliereafter the couple lived in perfect bliss until Khusrau was assassinated by a son whom he had 
fathered on Maria; and Shinn at once followed him to the grave^ piercing herself with a dagger over 
his body. 

4 

« * 

The ardenl Vis and the chaste Shldn—one a victiia of the fatality which inflames her soul and her 
senses for Ramin, the other of her attachment to principles which prevent her from yielding herself to 
the man she loves outside marriage—take an honom'abte place among the granges amaureuses of 
literature. They also show the important place accorded to women — idealised in the excess of passion 
no less than in the excess of virtue—in Iranian romances before the arrival of Islam. 

With the exception of the touching figure of Farhad, the male characters show up less well. Ramin, 
discouraged by the recurring dlfflculties which thwart his encounters with his mistress, has no hesitation 
in abandoning her and seeking his pleasures elsewhere. Khusrau, the selfish grand seigneur^ is more 
heartless still — taking two other wives, from policy rather than love, before at last marrying the woman 
who has waited for him. Spoiled by the amusements of the court, and feeling themselves free from any 
moral obligation to those whom they have seduced, they are both more concerned with the easy pleas- 
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urcs of love than with any ideas of moral restmintt which seem to be regarded as solely the woman’s 
concern. We find the fullest mcarnation of this male selfishness in Bahrain Gur, who is represented in 
the Haft Paikar taking his pleasure with the seven princesses whom he married at the same time, having 
fallen in love with all of them simultaneously at sight of the ponraits with which a skilful painter had 
decorated one of his palaces in the desert. 

The practice of love in ancient Iran thus seems to fall far short of the spiritual heights to which it 
later attained. And it is surely significant that the two romances which celebrate with most enthusi¬ 
asm the idea of absolute passion, free of all fleshly taint, take their subject matter not from the Per¬ 
sian tradition but from the Semitic world, the world of Islam. These are Laifa and Ma/fiiin and Yusuf 
and Zulaikhd, themes immortalised by a whole succession of poets. 

Laitd and Majnun deals with the Arab legend of the poet Qeis, better known under the name of 
MajnCin, the madman (the man mad for love). Majnun has loved since childhood Laila, the daughter of 
the chief of a tribe at enmity with his own. and when she is given in marriage to a rival he retires to the 
desert, where he lives with the wild beasts, singing the praises of the eyes of the gazelles, which remind 
him of the eyes of his beloved. Afier a great variety of episodes demonstrating the abnegation and the 
fidelity of the lover, Laila, who has remained a virgin in spite of her marriage, io'ses her husband. 
Thereupon Majnun returns to his beloved. They remain in a chaste embrace for the whole of a day and 
a night; then Laila dies, and Majnun follows her almost ai once. Their love was not of this world. 

The subject was treated by many poets writing in the Persian and Turkish languages. Like our 
Western story of Tristram and Iseult—and perhaps all the more effectively because it docs not rely on 
any form of magical intervention—it expresses a theme which is as old as humanity, the theme of the 
love that cannot be realised. It is a theme which appealed to the Moslem Orient all the more strongly 
because of the insurmountable barriers which their manners and customs raised between two lovers 
seeking to be united, ft lakes all the irreverencse of a great poet like Sa‘di to tell us the tale of how an 
Arab prince, anxious to become acquainted with the object of Majnun’s passion, had Laila pointed out 
to him one day. To his great disappointment he found himself confronted with a swarthy little Bedouin 
woman with no claim to any kind of beauty. “Laila must be looked at with the eyes of MajnQn", 
conclude the poet. 

The story of Yusuf and Zulaikhdt another favourite theme of Persian writers, is the old story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. It follows the broad lines of the Biblical story as it was transposed in the 
Koran, but introduces quite a dilTerent spirit. In the Iranian version Joseph, the very pattern of a shaked 
(sec below), is the incarnation of supreme beauty and perfection. Zulaikha, after seeking in vain to 
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possess him carnally, gradually attains the 
sublimity of Platonic love, and through this 
achieves holiness. Her passion, at first wholly 
of the earth, at last finds its fulfilment in the 
world of the spiiit. 

* 

* • 

The subject matter of the courtly ro¬ 
mances which have just been discussed--nand 
there are many more which would equally 
repay examination-—illustrates the contrast 
between the two cycles, the ancient cycle 
and the Islamic cycle, and suggests both the 
features which are common to the two great 
periods of the amorous history of Tran and 
the features which distinguish the one from 
the other. 

In both periods we find the same cull of 
beauty and of passion. In the pre-Tslamic 
period, however, the quest for beauty did not 
go beyond the graces of the body, and pas¬ 
sion, which found its ideal manifestations 
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only in the fidelity and devotion of the woman, was directed solely towards the possession of the loved 
one. The Moslem ethic and the mystical conventions with which it was soon overlaid led to the refine¬ 
ment of the lover’s object. The beauty which inspired love, though expressed in beings of fiesh and 
blood, was now the beauty of divinity; and love itself passed beyond the impulses of the flesh and the 

heart to become a spiritual discipline and one of the paths which led to mystical union. 

* 

* * 

This change in modes of feeling was no doubt the product of several centuries of metaphysical 
speculation; but it would not have been possible without the iransformation in manners and morals 
which followed the establishment of the new religion. As we have seen, women enjoyed a considerable 
degree of independence in ancient Iran. Islam progressively changed this state of affairs. The Moslem 
authors who collected and adapted Sassanian works, as they recount the adventures of their heroines, 
cannot help betraying the mistrust they feel for the whole female sex: 

‘‘Once a man has imposed on a i^oman the desire of his heart, it h as if he has 
put a Itaker on her neck." 

And he cannot be sur that he will be the only man she loves; 

“For women have a vulnerable he^rt and a simple mind, taking on vaiyini char¬ 
acters according as they led. They are ever inciined to believe what men tell 
them, and for a few fair words arc ready to yield their body: however intelligent 
and prudent a woman may be, yet at tlie end of ihe day she will surrender herself 
to the man with a ready tongue. Such are the words that bring her to her ruin: *Fair 
as the sun and bright as the moon! It is !ovt for thee that lays me low and reduces 
me to distress: sunering and sighing for thee, t am brought to the point of death. 

Grieving by day, 1 appeal for help by nighty wandering like a madman over the 
desert. If thou dost not take pity on me I shall die. Supplant ai I am, T cling to thy 
robe. Do not, by thy harshness, tear my soul from my body: I am a human creature 
like thyself!...' Whether she be queen or empres.?, however ab^tinEnt she be or resolute 
to avoid sin^ on hearing tender words such as these $he will yield herself with no 
thought that in doing so she incurs dishonour."" 

And this indeed was what happened to Vis, the heroine of the romance from which these quota¬ 
tions are taken. She herself confesses; 

“In women deiixe is stronger ihan modesty and wisdom. Among created beings 
woman is unperfcct. and in consequence capneious and of ill repute, hazarding this 
world and the next for the sake of a moment’s desire, losing all reason when her 
desire is fulfilled... Many wiles are within a woman’s skill, but she is ever disposed 
to accept fair words from a man. Man instinctively sets a thousand traps through 
which his desire will be fulfilled: always, woman Is the game he hunts, and it costs 
him pains to mo her down... Then the wretched woman is contemptible in the 
eyes of Uie man who has seduced her, and who now turns away from hex." 

In the fourteenth century thedidactic poet Awhadi patots an even darker pictureof the female character: 
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DQt put H ittd in the of a bad wife: it would be better lo cut her hand 
off. God judged the spinning wheel appropriate for the woman- tell her, therefore, 
to leave pen and paper to the man... If a woman who cannot read u$es hard words 
against thee, how much worse will it be when she has learned to read? Keep her 
wrangling, therefore, away from the pen: if thou const use it, what need has she of 
it?*.. !f thy wife goes out too rmich^ beat her without pity. If she Ukes to show her¬ 
self. rend her garments. If she has disobeyed dice, put her to death. If she has dis¬ 
honoured herself, bury her. 

**..,lf thou be in love with her, say nothing to her of it, for then ihoti shouldst 
never be free of her deceil. The baser part of her will always find means to its end: 
if thou close the back door she will find a way through the frout. Woman is a serpent 
which casts its venom: strike firmly for her head and she will injure thee no more..* She 
h not to be guided by good argumenis; she cannot be brought to confess her fault j 
no oath will make her honest: no contract will make her thy friend. She will embrace 
thee when ihaii art there, but forget thee as soon as thou art gone. 

“..Woman is worth notluDg-^ven were she the best of women—for she is like 
to the tortuous serpent.’* 

Conceptions of this kind soon lead to the disappearance of women from public life and even— 
with exceptions for women like Shlrin, Laila and Zulaikha—from a literature which has less and less 
to say about the virtues of their sex. 

Apart from the classical heroines of romance, the history and legends of Islamic Iran make no 
mention of any grandes amoureuses, and the lyric poets know nothing of the idealised heroines of 
Western romantic poetry. 

There is, therefore, particular interest in the few lines which have been miraculously preserved 
from the work of a woman poet of the tenth or eleventh century, Ribi a Bint-^^Kaab Ghostari, written 
with an intensity of feminine sensibility which was not to be found again in Persian literature until 
modem times; 

The evil 1 Mfish thee is thau by Cod's wilt, thou shouldst fall id love 
With a heart of stone, insensible as thine own. 

S» tb*t tho. im,. f„l tl« tonneu oflovc, u.= brniinj pain pf pns,in„, tt, p™, 

of ^ef. 

So that separation may throw thee into an anguish of suffering. 

So that thou mays! realise what I mean to thee." 

And to the bird singing its plaint in the night she says: 

"I am alone, and must lament the burden that I bear. 

But thou needs! not lament: thou art not alone in bearing thine, 

I inter not a word though I weep tears of blood: 

Then why dost thou complain-rAy eyes are dear?" 

« 

* '* 
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To illustrate the psychology of 
love ED Tran is a complex task, by 
reason of the abundance of the sub¬ 
ject matter and the great range of 
themes on u hich it touches — not only 
of human, sodologicat and historical 
interest but also of aesthetic, literary 
and spiritual concern. Thus within 
the restricted framework of this book 
it has seemed preferable to build up 
the picture by a series of separate 
studies rather than to follow a rigor¬ 
ously logical sequence. 

The preceding pages have drawn 
a picture of love and passion in an¬ 
cient Iran as we find it depicted in a 
school of courtly poetry which forms 
a link between two different periods 
of civilisation. We now turn to an 
eleventh century writer for an ac¬ 
count of sentimental and erotic rela- 
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nn, to n™ t^ere were ™a.o„. of extromo violence agaimt U.ese restrictive conventions) And 
finaUy we shall conclude with a scries of iUustrations of Pemian man th 

h come from accounts by Western travellers of the seventeenth eentury. 
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LOVE IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


The scion of an ancient reigning family of the mountains of the Caspian, and thus bom into a 
class which had jealously preserved the traditions of older days long after the advent of Islam, but at 
the same time a man of his own period, the Emir Kai-Ka’ils ibn Iskandar composed towards the middle 
of the eleventh century a Book of Counsel (known under the title of the Qabus-jtama) dedicated to hts 
son Ghilan-shah and designed to teach him the art of governing his states and governing himself. 
It deals with every conceivable subject of any importance: and so we find, sandwiched between a 
chapter on the game of chess and another on the rules to be observed in the baths, a dissertation on 
what the author regards a.s the important and dangerous art of love. 

Already feeling the sobering effects of age, the Emir sets out a series of recommendations which 
we feel he would never have thought of following in his own younger days. The work illustrates with 
great charm and sensibility the attitude to love of a man of sense and education brought up in the 
classical traditions of Iran, which scarcely changed until the invasion of the country by European 
ideas. The ideas expressed by some of the poets whom wc shall meet later are inspired—less pragmati¬ 
cally, perhaps—by the same philosophy. 

The Emir Kai-Ki’us writes: 

"Chapter XIV: Of iMve and the Matmer of hactisioR It 

"Seek, my son. never to fall in love, either in youth or in age. If it should happen 
to thee, mistrust thy heart, and beware of giviag it up without respite to the pleasures 
of love. To pursue the ends of passion is not the act of a wise man. Abstain from 
love if thou canst. for it holds great peril, particularly for men advanced in years or 
without possessions. A year of happiness is not enough to compensate for the pam 
of a day's separation. Love is merdy gnef and torment and trouble, even though 
the pain it causes be an agreeable one. When thou art far from the loved one thou 
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art consumed mth misery; when thou an united with the loved one and she is of 
unreasonable disposition, tliou wUt be deprived by caprice and dJ humour of the 
Joys of possession. And If thy beloved is exposed to the seductive practices of some 
iTVin of her acquaintance thou wilt never be free from the Importunity of othcn; 
for to demonstrate their sympathy for thee they wUl continually cast blame on her— 
such b people's wont. 

"Thus watch over thyself and avoid falling in love; for this is a thing the wise 
man can achieve. 

"It is impossible to love at first sight. First the eyes see; after that the heart approves; 
then inclination is bom; and finally we desire to see the loved one again. Keep thy 
desires Under the mlc of thy heart, if thou shouldst let thy heart follow thy desires 
thou wiU seeh a second mcetinB; thy liking will double in strength; love will then 
have increased its hold, and thou wilt desire a third encounter. Then it will take only 
a few words of conversation, a few exchanges of question and answer, and. as the 
proverb has it. ■the ass is away with the tether, the haJier is thrown to the winds’. 

“'Thereafter if thou seekest to restrain thyself thou canst not do it, having been 
won over in this fashion. Each day wilJ increase thy tender torment, and thou wilt 
be hound to let thy heart have its will. But if thou hast abstained from the beginojng, 
if Ihy will puts a brake on thy desire, if thou take care not to repeat the laved one’s 
name, if thou occupy thyself with other matters, if thou satisfy thy concupiscence 
elsewhere, if thou turn thy eyes away from the object of thy love, then it is the affair 

of a week. Thou wilt think no more of thy love and wilt soon be delivered. But this 
is not given to every man... 


"if thou give thyself op to love in thy youth, then indeed thou muyst be pardoned 
Those who observe thee wifi befilled with indulgence, saying to themselves. ‘Heisyoung!' 
But take care not to faU in love when old age has come upon thee, for the old may 
not be excused. But even then, wert thou a man of lowly estate it would be of little 
concern. As a king and a man of advanced years thou must beware of manifesting 
love towards anyone: there can bo no more ungrateful condition for an aged king." 


There follows an anecdote showtog that old age may begin in very advanced years: “at seventy 
years or more* the grandfather of the author freed a young slave boy whom he had allowed himself 
to regard with too much fondness, enjoining him not to reappear until his beard had grown. 


! a m ittsu 4<iV T¥ ^ 








I , ,, ' ™ u inou mouiasi 


■Each human being to whom is granted life and speech 
Ought, like Adhm and Whmiq, to be in love. 

He who does not profess such doctrine is a mere hypocrite; 
Not to be tn love is not to be a man.' ” 


And the author continues to lavish his advice, in which we can sense something of the atmospher. 

th^ gathenngs-all male, but nevertheless much concerned with amorous dalliance-which eon- 
stituted the social life of the Orient until quite recent times; 
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“Dui though [ have expressed myself in this fashion thou must not fallow the 
line of conduct expressed in my little verse. Try not to fall in love; but if thou dost, 
let it be with it worthy object. T.tke core that it should not be the mistress of Ptolemy 
or Plato. The beloved must possess a sulEdcnt degree of beauty, though I conceive 
that he may not be as fair os Joseph^ son of Jacob. Let him also be graceful, that 
loose tongues may he siienced and men may be disposed to find excuse for thee; 
for the world is all too ready to find fault... And if thou art invited into company do 
not have thy friend go with thee. If, however, thou dost take him with thee, do 
not lavish attentions on him in the presence of strangers; and remember, above all 
things, that others will not see Kim with thy eyes. As the poet has said; 

'Woe to thee if thou appear in the sight of all 
As thou appearest in mine.’ 

“Thus though he may seem to thee the fairest of all it may well be that to others 
he is beyond compare the ugliest. And remember well, when in company, not to be 
for ever offering him a fruit, ogling him, or catling him over to whisper sweet nothings 
in his ear,” 


' The Yfisufof Yusu/ami Zulaikha, the patlcra of masculine beauty. 
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After these moral and practical considerations the wise Emir explains to his heir how best to take 
the pleasures of love and—thtnking more of the caution proper to his own white hair than of the quest 
of amorous delight—^repeats some of the precepts of the medicine of his period: 

“OMipter XV: Of the Pleasures of Love 

'‘Know, 0 my son, that if ihou lovest someone thousholildst aot comtamry be 
toying with the loved one, whether drunk or fasting; for when thy seed issues from 
thee it is most surely the Berra of a sou] or a living being which is intended to fructify, 
“If thou make love, let it not be in a state of drunkenness, for that is stiJJ more 
harmful. It is better, and more salutary, to make love when the eSIeots of the wine 
are beginning to wear off. Abstain during high winds. {He who docs not know the 
right moment for any particular form of aeiivity is no better than an animal; for man, 
if he would distinguish himself from the beasts, must find the right time for every¬ 
thing). 

“And now eouoeming women and boys, do thou not attach thyself to only one 
- sex. In this way thou mayst enjoy the pleasures which each one has to offer, and 
wilt avoid incurring the hostility of that which is neglected, 

“I have told thee that to make love to excess is bad for the health; but to abstain 
completely is no less Injurious. Thus do thou make love only when desire comes 
upon thee, and never as a matter of obligation: in this way it is less harmful, 

“But whether desire comes upon thee or not, abstain during the great heats and 
the great colds; for it Is in these two seasons that Jove is most dangerous, pnrticularly 
for those of advanced years. Of all the seasons of the year, the most suitable b 
sprmg, the air then being temperate, the springs more abundant in water, and nature 
in all its glory and vigour. When the universe is in this condition the influence which 
It exerts on us—who are so many microcosm^reoders us like unto iL The various 
humours of our body are in balance, the blood flows more abundantly in our veins 
and the sperm in our bins: in spite of himself man feels the urge to make love and 
to take his pleasure in it; and the natural desire being spontaneous, there is then 
less danger. The same thing is true of the ktting of blood. Thus, so far as possible, 
abstain from having thy blood Jet during the great heats and the great colds, even 
if thou feel the need for it. Care for thyself with appropriate bevmges and food¬ 
stuffs, avoiding all that might be harmful to thee. 

In siunmer devote thyself to boys, and in winter to women." 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


Between the very practical ars amandi outlined in the Qdbus-ndma and the later discussion of the 
various forms of love practised in Iran it is necessary to examine the philosophical and aesthetic con¬ 
ceptions which, to the Persian mind, underlie the passions of ihe heart—reaching out beyond the 
pursuit of physical pleasure in all its ingenious variations. 

From the older civilisation which was so strongly imbued with the doctrine of Mazdaism, and at 
certain periods marked also by strong Hellenic influences. Iran of the Islamic period inherited the 
conception that the act of love transcends matter and achieves a metaphysical significance. For those 
who followed the teachings of Zoroaster the act, if consummated with due holiness, made its contri¬ 
bution to the equilibrium of the world and to the discomfiture of Ahriman, 

Like the adepts of Platonism, the thinkers and poets who were to influence the sensibility of Moslem 
Persia saw in the pursuit of love a means of elevating the human soul by sublimating fleshly desire into 
a desire for union with God. 

Preoccupations of this kind are almost invariably to be discerned in the corpus of erotic poetry 
written in a language which so often coincides with that of mystt<^ poetry. And no doubt they also 
left their mark on the personal behaviour of individuals, at least in the cultivated classes—providing 
on occasion an excuse for taking liberties with the rules of accepted morality. 

* 

« * 

An interesting passage in a work attributed to Omar Khayyam (d. 102) provides a link between 
ancient and Islamic Iran and gives the essence of the whole erotic philosophy which for centuries 
conditioned the literature, the art, the modes of feeling and the sensual pleasures of Iran. This work is 
the Naur&z-nama (“Book of the New Day”), a treatise devoted to the celebration of Naurm, the first 
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day of the Persian year (21 st March), 
which was marked by rites designed to 

ensure the annual renewal of the world. 

On this occasion, our author tells 
us, the Zoroastrran high priest pre- 
sented cenain gifts to the King of 
Kings—a gold cup filled with wine, a 
ring, a silver coin, a gold coin, a sheaf 
of green com, a sabre, a bow and ar¬ 
rows, an inkstand and calamus, a horse, 
a falcon, and a young male slave who 
should be fair of face. 

A chapter is then devoted to each 
of these gifts and to the symbolism 
associated with them. From the "Dis¬ 
course on the characteristics of a fair 
face”, which is concerned with the 
handsome slave boy, we take the follow¬ 
ing passages: 


"The sages invariably regard 41 fair fate as a 
sign of good fortune, and ilseontemplatio n as a 
special privUegc, They say thai the appearance 
of a fair face has the same influence on human 
affairs as a lucky star in the ascendant. By way 
of comparison they cite the garment which has 
been laid away in a perfumed chest and. being 
impregnated with sweet odours, diffuses incense 
all around; or the ray of sunshine on the water, 
reflected in a sunless place. For it is so that 
fairness of face resulii from the influence of 
lucky stars which, by the will of the All-High, 
arc associated with the destiny of men... 
The world contains many fair things to delight 
the eye, but none surpassing a fair face, for 
a fair face brings good fortune. 
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jt puts tht! diiy under n. good omtfii, it Justre to Eife, it iospif^s generositv 
Eind courage^ U brings wealth and hochour^^ for its prcisence arouses the stulniinidoD 
of alJ beholdersr and this h a form of ndmiration which men seek to cam by increase 
of effort. Seeing it, the old man feels himself young again." 

A handsome face is ‘‘the arena of love, the forum of happiness, the orchard of tenderness, the 
ornament of creation, the image of paradise/* 

The discussion which follows explains that the *Tair face" is for the philosophers the sign of the 
perfection of created things ^ for the “naturalists" the token of the equilibrium of creation: for believers 
in metempsychosis the reward for a well-spent earlier life; for the Initiate the “reflection which illumi¬ 
nates the torch"; for others the “rain of mercy which waters the orchard of perception and causes the 
tree of desire to flourish”; for yet others “the manifestation of truth, which lays bare this same truth 
to the eyes of those who seek it in order to bring them back to Ihe True (that is, to the Divinity) by 
virtue of its reality,” 

Finally come two anecdotes illustrating the power of a beautiful face, whether of man or woman. 
The second is about a handsome youth to whom it was said that Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (d. 1030) 
owed all his good fortune and all his glory, because he had contemplated him every morning during 
the greater part of his reign. 

The Nauruz-ttaina ends with the brief chapter: “And so this book, for a good omen, comes to an 
end on the subject of fair faces. Blessed be the writer and the reader/’ 

The subject of this discussion, based on the ancient sources, is in fact what later developed into 
the theory of the shafied, the “w'itness”, a central character in Persian poetry, erotic as well as mystical. 
The shahid a handsome adolescent, either a girl or, more commonly, a youth, equipped with every 
grace of mind and body—reflects the splendour and perfection of the divine, on the basis of conceptions 
which are heavily charged with pantheistic ideas. No doubt the ardours which he inspires cover the 
whole gamut of desire, from the crudest to the most sublime; but the relationship with the j/in/ierf exalts 
the soul and prepares it, distracted though it may be by the flesh, for the pursuit of perfect union in an 
impulse of desire which transcends the limits of this world. 

"When I contemplate thy cheek, formed fn the image of the moon. O my idol, 
it is in truth the effect of divine grace tfiat 1 con template." (Sa'di), 

The Andalirsian philosopher Ibn ‘Arab!, who had considerable influence on Persian thought, 
declares somewhere that God “is he who manifests himself to the eyes of any lover in the loved one... 
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For just as no other than God is adored, since it is impossible to 
adore any created being without seeing in him divinity itself.,, so 
it is also with love: no being can in truth love anyone other than its 
creator.” 

Consider, too the words of Maghribi (d. 1406-7): 

“Under all beauty I see only Him; therefore do not suppose 
That my concern is with a handsome face, 

Such thoughts are far Trom me: in everything I see Him. 

Thou mayst see the sun; I see the whole Face. 

Wheiever my glance turns, it sees no other than Him. 

All that I see of Him, I see only by His means." 

Before him, ‘Attar (d. 1220) had written: 

“The light of the believer is the brightness of His face. 

The darkness of the infidel the gleam of His hair. 

The atoms dancing in this world and the other 
Are a ray of sun from His face. 

In these two worlds do thou contemplate the tmages 
Of the two arches of His brows. 

The whole great tumult of the Resurreetinn 

Is born of the enchantment of a flutter of His eyelids." 

The Persian poets performed an endless range of variations 
on these Platonic themes; and in reading their works we realise all 
the complexity of the feelings inspired by the shdhed. It is like a rain¬ 
bow which climbs in a confused pattern of colour from a soil clog¬ 
ged with sensuality, soars into the hrmament, and then, it may be, 
falls back to earth. 

Jami (1414-1492), both a worldly and fashionable poet and a high 

dignitary in the spiritual brotherhood of the Naqshbandi, summarises 

the theory of the shdhed in more learned terms: 

“For ihosc who believe in and have experienced the (divine) Unity, the perfect 
being h he whose physical eye recognises ihc beauty of God (may He be glorified 1 ) 
through the appearances of the palpable worid. in the same fashion as his immaterial 
eye conlcmplatcs the spiritual appearances of Uie perfect splendour of divinity. 

In this there are two cousidcratjoits, One Is absolute: this Truth is the essential 
beauty, for it exists in itself and the Initiate can contemplate it by annihilating him- 
sdf m God (may He be giorifiedl). The other is relative, resulting from the infusion 
of divouty in palpable or spiritual appearances: if the Initiate pereeives Beauty he 
11 as such and recognises in it the beauty of God. infused throughout created 












































things. As for ihe noii*iiiiUate who has noi this understandius, 
he must abstain from the contemplation of handsome youllis. in 
order to avoid failing into the abenations of fleshly passion." 

jam! knew what he was talking about, for if we 
are to judge from his divans (collections of poems) 
and his mystical treatises his experience was wide 
and varied. His initiation was so far advanced that 
he Has no longer exposed to the risk against which 
he warns his reader at the end of the passage just 
quoted: so, at any rate, we gather from one of his 
biographers, who declares that “at the spiritual 
gatherings which he held there was always to be 
seen, without fail, a youth most fair of face.” 
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THE AESTHETICS OF LOVE 


This discussion of the sfiahed and his function has aiready given us some indication of the aesthetics 
of love in Iranian literature and art. Its most striking features are its equivocal nature and its high 
degree of abstraction. The object of passion is a beautiful creature who at the same time is seen as a 
reflection of divine perfection. Is the beloved a girl or a youth? In the lyric poets it is usually difficult 
to be sure. Moreover, since Persian grammar makes no distinction between the masculine and the 
feminine genders, only the context can tell us—and then only in the rarest cases—the sex of the loved 
one whom the poet is celebrating in his verse. We must note also that in the courtly romances written 
in the mystical style the loved one who is vainly sought by the lover (Laila in Laila and Majnun^ Yusuf 
in Yusuf and Zulaikhd) escapes from the world of flesh to become a pure symbol of the object of the 
metaphysical quest. 

With occasional exceptions, love poems are addressed to unnamed loved ones, round whose 
physical presence there almost invariably flickers a suggestion of the universal Beloved One. Conse¬ 
quently we find nothing in the nature of an individualised description, none of those portraits which 
are so common m Western literature. The charms that have seduced the poet are depicted only in the 
most general tenns, with the aid of a vast range of stock epithets, which in the hands of a practised artist 
like Hafiz can produce most striking and varied efiects. 

Thus the poet falls in love with an “idol” which conceals a “heart of stone” (or “of steel”) in a 
“breast of silver’*, with a “prince” or a “king of beauty”, with a “moon”, with a “moon-like face of 
the race of houris”. The object of his passion is a “face resembling Chinese brocade”, the “face of a 
peri” with “eyebrows in the form of a bow” which pierce the heart with the “arrow of a glance” shot by 
“drunken eyes”, the lashes of which are themselves so many arrows. The “wild things of the heart” arc 
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caught ia the nets of the “hair in disorder^ The eyes are formed of “lilies”. The cheeks, “fair roses 
newly blossomed”, are protected by the “young black (or Hindu) slave”, the beauty spot. The lips, of 
course, are “rubies”, half open to show the “pearls of the teeth”. Finally the lithe figure of the shdhed 
is “a cypress gracefully passing on its way”, “a cypress endowed with every charm” (sarv^-naz). This 
is a mere selection of the commonest phrases: the list could be continued indefinitely. 

“When Vis, whose body was wliite as silver but whose hearl was as hard as steel, 
raised her slender form cmct, like a noble cypress, his mind was struck with amaze 
at ihe sight: he knew not whal nttirie to give to the idol he saw before him. At one 
moment, he thought, she was like a garden in spring, for her lip was like the brilliantiy 
colouned tulips, her hair was as smooth as the violet, her eyes w'ere as laagourous 
as the eyes of lilies, her cheeks had the coloun; of the rose and the tulip. Again, she 
seemed to him like a garden in antumn in which are found the fruits of the equinox: 
her black hair was like clusters of grapes, her chin an apple, her breasts two pomC’ 
granates. Yet again, she was a royal treasure tow'ards which men’s glances looked 
up in longing; her cheek was of brocade, her body of silk; the perfume of her curls 
and tresses resembled musk and amberBris; ber body was of silver, her lip the purest 
ruby, her teeth were pearls of the finest water.’" 

In his “Book for Lovers” (Ushshaq-ndma) ‘Ubaid-i 24kajii describes the object of his passion in 
the following terms; 
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“An idol with a face marked by gcx>d fortune, of auspicious bearing, a ting of the 
land of beauty, adorable among the adorable t Shirin* could do no more than glean 
a few scraps of his sweetness. HLs face brought into harmony the rose petals of grace, 
his body esceeded the cypress in elegance... The hyacinths of his curls shaded the 
rose of his cheek. The ruby bird (the tongue) Jay hidden in the necklace of pearls 
(the teeth), and his sugared speech was the provender of the soul. His two eyes ware 
like magicians casting powerful spells, his two tresses like a caravan laden with 
musk from Tartary." 

And Sa^dl has these lines: 

"In this flower-bed where the beauteous rose-tree bloomed 
Tbeie grew the tail cypress, seeking to obtain reparation. 

Why did the rose, hundred-leaved, blossom so sweetly 7 

Why did the fir-tree grow to such shape and size? This J know not. 

Gracefully the loved one sat down by Sa'di last night; 

The torment was cased, but when he sought to go Sa'di was in despair." 

On these and similar themes the Persian poets wove endless variations. In order to share the pleas¬ 
ure which they took in them, and which they conveyed to their readers—or rather to their listeners, 
for Persian verse was meant to be sung—we must be at home in a whole system of symbolism, the 
roots of which plunge deep into the remote past of the Oriental soul. 

Thus the cypress, perpetuaUy green, is the tree of life of the ancient religions, the sacred tree of 
.Zoroaster j and its erect posture charges it with still other meanings. 

Simtlarly the ruby of the lips and the pearls of the teeth also have thetr deeper meanings. The 
former represents the drunkenness which is produced by wine (also symbolised by the ruby); the pearls 
represent the inviolate object which is to be pierced and, more fundamentally, the primal pearl which, 
in the most venerable theogonies of the East, burst open to give birth to the world. 

Again, the black hair which captivates all hearts, the black eyes, the black brows and the eyelashes 
which launch their fatal darts are contrasted, in an unconscious survival of the Mazdian and Manl- 

chean dualisms, with the brightness of the rose-like cheeks and the moon-like face which are the bringers 
of joy. 

There is scope for endless discussion of the implications of images like these, which to the Western 
reader seem mere cliche and stereotypes but to the Persian poets, and to those who are able to appre¬ 
ciate then- verse, awaken echoes which sound in infimte variety through every comer of the soul. 

* 

• * 


^ Shiria, thfl itanK of the heroiuc of the weJl-kaown romance, mpanc “swret”. 
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The joys and the trials of love, and the circumstances which lead up to them and accompany them, | 

are described in accordance with equally well established conventions. Thus we have the hearts which | 

4 

“bleed” or are “on fire", the tears which are “pearls pierced by the lashes" or are of blood or of rubies — | 

to mention only the classical incidents of amorous literature. Love is bom—at least in the courtly | 

romances — in an infinite variety of ways; the two lovers may meet in a dream, or the lover may sec a 
portrait of the loved one (Kfmsrau andShtrin, Haft Paikarj^ot the wind may blow aside the curtains of 
a Utter (Vts and RmnUi), Almost always, immediately after the moment of love at first sight, a mes¬ 
senger (ghased) appears, ready to depict to the loved one all the sufferings of the lover and by his elo¬ 
quence prepare the way for the first meeting. 

This in itself is a significant commentary on the obstacles which Oriental manners put in the way 

of an incipient love affair. In lyric poetry the ghdsed is often represented by the morning breeze. Thus* \ 

for example, we find in Hafiz: ^ 

“O zephyr of the morning, if thy course should lake thee into the country of my | 

Beloved 

Let thy breath bring back the amber perfume of his hair." 

Or again: [ 

“O zephyr, do not avoid the dwelling of my Beloved, 

And when thou retumest. do not refustc to speak of him to tite despairing lover. 

We must note also that in licentious poetry' (for example in Suzant and Zfikint—except in the 
latter*s Ushshaif-ndma, which is concerned with noble love) the term ghdsed seems often to be used in 

a very different sense from “messenger". [ 

The functions of the ghdsed arc of prime importance, for it is his task to persuade the reluctant 
and to remove obstacles. Other regular characters are the malignant rival (raghib), represented as ' 

hostile and given to slanderous misrepresentation, and the aghiydr (“the others”), persons of ill will, 
who bring to life under these poetic designations all the jealousy and backbiting of the small towns— 

Shiraz, Isfahan and the rest—in which the poets of classical Iran lived and flourished. 

Finally there is the yesdt, the meeting, which may also be the moment of union, whether lawful or 

■ 

unlawful. As we have already seen (page 35), this is sometimes described in fairly direct terms, but we j 

also find it most touchingly celebrated by Sa'di: | 

“During the uighl spent in the arms of my beloved, I 

If I am burned like a branch of aloe, I shall ftel no pain. 

When ft man's wish has been granted to him, he has no fear of death; 

For where is the arrow of ill fortime?” 
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The joys of the vesdl are of course accompanied by wine and music, those indispensable auxiliaries 
of the pleasures of love. In their amorous encounters Vts and Ramin, Khusrau and Shinn, and the 
other heroes and heroines of the courtly romances, always have a wine cup in their hand, and the pleas¬ 
ures of music are combined with those of dalliance. Consider, too, the lines by Kailz: 

curls in perspiring, Inughing^ drimk, 

Hts garment tom, ringing a pciem^ hist gtasi in Us hand^ 

With challenging eye and enchaniing mouth. 

He came, Iasi night at midnight, and sat beside my conch; 

Then bent his head and whispered in my car, in accents sad: 

‘O my erstwhile loved one, art thou asleep?' 

The lover to whom such wine as this is oflemd in the dawn 
Turns heretic in love unless lie becomes a worshipper of wine.* 

But all things, alas, come to an end; and the union, however close, is often interrupted by separa¬ 
tion (ferdgk) caused either by fatuity or by departure; 

^Only he who is a slave of love knows how long 
The night sepa ofration lasts ere dawn shall come.** 

(Sa^dli 

The conceptions of vesdi and ferdgh also have their mystical aspects. The former also means the 
metaphysical union with the Divine; the latter the state of spiritual solitude of the adept who has merely 
glimpsed the supreme light and has then fallen back to earth. Here again the poets make the most of 
the varied range of associations summoned up by these words. 

* 

* * 

The themes and the spirit of Persian love poetry are found also in art, and particularly in painting. 
There are many passages, from ancient times onwards, describing the splendid decorations of princely 
residences and private houses. Most of these buildings have disappeared, and along with them have 
gone the frescoes which decorated the principal apartments. Those preserved in the palace of Ati Qapu 
and the Pavilion of the Forty Columns in Isfahan give us some idea of their quality and of the subjects, 
bacchic and erotic, which they represented. Until quite recent times the walls of private and even pub¬ 
lic bath-houses were frequently covered with enamel tiles {kdshi) illustrating the pleasures of love— 
often in an allusive fashion, but sometimes also vrith great coarseness. 

The greater part of the heritage left to us by the painters of Iran, however, consists of the works of 
the miniaturists which are preserved in the manuscripts. The artists who were called on to illustrate 
works of history or poetry clearly had their choice of theme determined by the subject matter with 
which they were concerned; accordingly, their imagination had to be confined within fairly narrow 



















limits, and like the poets who provided their matcnal they were usually constrained to ring the changes 
on a range of traditional material. 

The artists excel in representing, in a style of extreme delicacy, such subjects as tighting, festivities 
at coim, love and courtship, and episodes from the great classical texts. Their particular achievement 
ties in the art with which they balance lines and volumes and colours, using a language which is no 
less subtle and abstract than the language of poetry. It is a principle of their art to disregard perspective 
and eliminate shadows. Moreover the restraints imposed by Islam discourage the study of human 
anatomy, so that when the Persian painter shows his figures naked-^and this is rare, even in erotic 
scenes—he inevitably shows a certain clumsiness. He has none of those caresses of the pencil or brush 
which give the works of our Western masters their atmosphere of sensual delight. His merits lie else» 
where. 

The achievement of the Persian painters, as of the Persian poets, lay in the virtuosity with which 
they treated subjects which belonged to a traditional repertoire and were sure to appeal to their audience. 
Their favourite themes were elegant young persons, their effeminate faces framed in wayward curls, 
embracing in amorous dalliance amid flowers and trees in which perched many birds; languorous 
glances and swooning postures; musicians and alfresco feasts. It wa.s an art of suggestion rather than 
description. 

The very conventional character of this painting appears most Irikingly In the treatment of faces. 

From the Mongol period (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) onwards the artists of Persia_perhaps 

in order to please their new masters, perhaps from a taste for the exotic, or perhaps as a matter of 
personal preference—frequently represented their figures with features of marked Asiatic cast; and 
this fashion continued into the Safavid period (fifteenth to seventeenth centuries). And did not the 
poets, for their part, sing of the “gazelles of KJiotan”, or, like Hafiz, the Turkish beauties of Shiraz, 

whose moon-like faces and slant eyes seem to have for so long possessed an irresistible erotic attrac¬ 
tiveness in Iran? 

If we sought to analyse, in the light of some contemporary theories, the soul of a country which 
had a natural inclination to take delight in the torments of love we should be tempted to see an element 
of masochism in this exaltation of a racial type which was associated with the havoc wrought over a 
period of centuries by the ferocity of the barbarian conquerors from the steppes of Turkestan 
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THE POETS AND LOVE 


Restiicted as it may seem to us, the stock of images used by the Persian poets during a period of 
over a thousand years enabled them to achieve an almost infinite range of variations, and to reflect in 
their work all the differences in character, literary fashion and human experience which marked succes¬ 
sive centuries. 

The work of the earliest lyric poets, like the courtly romances which we have already considered, 
has all the features of a polite literature intended for the entertainment of the higher ranks of so¬ 
ciety. Usually panegyric, descriptive or bacchic rather than erotic, often following Arab models, it sug¬ 
gests, in its different way, the same atmosphere as we find in the romances of Vts and Ramin and Khusrau 
and Shirim It contains little in the way of violent passion; the poets were more at home with prettily 
turned verses in honour of the beloved or with accounts of their amorous successes than with the 
expression of overmastering desire. 

Consider, for example, Rfidaki (d. 940): 

“Knowst ihon, my one with hair black as ebony. 

What he was like, thy servant, once upon a time? 

Thou who an so proud of these same curly locks, 

Thou didst not know him when he had more than thee. 

And when he had—alas, that time has flownt— 

A skin as soft as satin, and hair as black as pitch. 

How many beauties then his glance aitnicted. 

Dazzled by him, as he in turn was dazzled! 

The time has flown when he, lively and cheerful always, 

Attracted joy and caused despair to flee. 

He spent his gold most freely, ever ready with his bid 

If some fair Turk with rounded breast were oflered in the mart.” 



Or Farrukhi (d. 1038): 

"O memory of that night! A fair one who eclipsed ali others 
Afforded me all bliss until the call to piayer. 

We lay within her chamber, shaiing our secret only with the wiae, 

The door of pleasure open, but closed her chamber door. 

Now, as we talked, my breast was bound to hers; 

Now, in a Idss, my lip conveyed to hers a secret; 

Fast clinging to the chain formed by her curls, 

As suppliants pull the chain to ring the bell summoning the king. 

The moon in heaven was surprised when this earthly moon raised the cup to her 
lips; 

And the bright day was turned to night when the fair one pulled her curls over her 
check. 

1 aspired to keep her as my own; but she, to the desire of my heart. 

While t sang for her, was playing the zither. 

With what pride she caressed die zither! 

With what delicacy 1 sang s poem! 

The fair one, to rejoice my heart, played a new melody. 

Starting a fresh tune, choosing another tone. 

Were fortune with me, and the prince's power. 

Then would T pass another niglit like that." 

The poets of this school did not, however, escape the questionings of philosophic doubt, which 

are poignantly expressed tn much of theii verse. Where do we come from? Whither are we bound? 

To questions such as these they sometimes seek an answer, but in vain. Why was this world created? 

What purpose do our sufferings serve? How should we order our lives amid so many uncertainties? 

Enjoy the little pleasure our brief life affords, and forget the rest: this is the constant theme of Omar 

Khayyam (d. 1132), Let us be drunk with wine and love, he says, but above all with wme; for love, 

as it is depicted in his verses, seems to have little to offer compared with the juice of the grape: 

“The season of roses, on the river's bank, near ihc garden, 

A few boon companions, a being as fair as the houns: 

Hold out thy cup, for those who drink in the moming 
Care not for mosque or synagogue," 

» • 

“Since our stay in this world is but transient. 

To remain without wine and without low would be a great sb. 

What serves it to talk of archetypes or of creation, O righteous one? 

When I am gone, what shall I care whether the universe results from one or the 
other 7 " 

* * 

*^ThBi tieavenly wheel turns bul lo destroy tis^ thee and me^ 

And seeks but to mjuj^ our pure soul 
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Sit down, my idol, on the green grass, for soon 

The green grass will grow from our clay, thine and mine," 

An earlier poet, RQdaki, had professed the same doctrine, but was more concerned with the joys 
of love; 

"With the black-eyed fair ones Jet us pass our time merrily: 

The world is but a tale, a breath whkh passes. 

Lei US not greet the present with gloom. 

And of days past Jet us not speak. 

I will thin If only of these perfumed curls 
And of the charms of this daughter of the houris. 

Happy the man who lias known how to enjoy and to give: 

Pity the man who could do neitherl 
Winds and clouds: life is but a mirage. 

Pour out the wine, happen whol may!" 

Themes of this kind constantly recur in the works of this early period. If we wanted to relate 
Iranian thought to different influences from the classical West, we should be tempted to see this poetry 
as an expression of an Epicurean philosophy in radical contrast with the Platonism which was to 
prevail a little later. 

In love, wine and music Rhdaki, Khayyam and their contemporaries sought above all forgetfulness 
of the vanities of this world and of the insoluble problems of metaphysics. For their successors love, 
wine and music were to inspire urges of a very different kind. In the eleventh century Sufism (Moslem 
mystidsm) made its ffrst notable appearance in Persian poetry with SanSl; it strengthened its hold 
with *Attar (d. 1220), and established itself Anally with Jal^ al-^Djn Rflm! (d. 1273). This is a major 
turning point in the development of thought and feeling in Iran; and it is significant that it occurred 
during one of the most sombre periods in the history of the country, the time of the great Turkish 
invasions and the irruption of the Mongols. 

In the earliest centuries of Islam, Sufism — the origins of which have not been clearly established— 
set out all over the Moslem world, by means of its metaphysical speculations, to breathe fresh life into 
a relJgioti of mere mechanical observance. It took on a particular colouring in Persia from the numerous 
Mazdian and other survivals which it assimilated. It also played an important role in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the country almost into our own day, imbuing lyric poetry with its particular modes of 
thought and expression. 

Diverse in the extreme are the paths of Sufism, all of them converging on the interna) iilumination 
which is the source of ecstasy and mystical union. But through the variety of doctrines and systems 
propounded by the various masters and brotherhoods the methods of Sufism express a single philo- 
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Sophy impregnated with pantheism and neo-PIatonism: every human creature bears within itself^ under 
the veil of the body, a divine spark which the adept must attempt to free from its fleshly prison so that 
it may return to the universal principle* All means to this end are good: meditation, the recital of certain 
formulae, wine, music, dancing, even drugs; but the surest form of ascesis, of self-disctpLine, is still 

that achieved by love: 

“The soul whieh is not marked by true lave — 

Ektter it Dot botrip its existence is but shame. 

Be drunk with love. All i^ lov«. 

Without performance of love there is no access to the Loved One. 

Thou art asked. What is love? Then rcpiyt Love is to give up free will: 

And he who does not free himself from his will has no will,” 

fJalil al-Din Rumi). 

The path of love must lead directly towards God; but il may also pass through the intermediary 
of the sfidhed. It is Qot so long since ihe iravelJer on the roads of Persia used to meet the wandering 
dervishes, wearing the felt cap which indicated by its particular shape the brotherhood to which they 
belonged, carrying the kasfikul'^ and the axe which were their distinctive attributes, and often accom¬ 
panied by a handsome young disciple, the shahed, with whom their relation ship was not necessarily 
other than innocent. 

The most sublime example of the ambivalence of such sentimental relationships is afforded by 

the great poet Jalal al-Din Rumi (1207-1272), known as Maulana ('‘our Master’’), the founder of the 

order of Whirling Dervishes. His revelation came to him from his meeting with one of the “fools of 

God”, Shams al-Dtn TabrizI, who appeared suddenly in his life and disappeared again almost at once— 

probably killed by jealous disciples. Jalal al-Din Rumi’s spiritual love for this master was so great that 

it inspired a divan of several thousand passionate lines. This work Is known under the title of the Dfvdn 

of Shams al-Din Tabriz!, for the author carried his passion to the point of identifying himself with the 

object of his love and signing his poems with the name of his master rather than his own. 

"And now this moon returns of which heaven itsdf dared not dream. 

Bearing a fire which no wave eouJd quench. 

Look on my body's dweLling-place, look on my soul: 

The winoeup of luy love makes drunk the one. destroys the other. 

Let the master of the tavern* become the companion of my heart. 

And love will transmute my blood to wine, will bum my heart.” 


‘ A wooden begging bowl. 

* The tavern symbolises the meeting place of the mystics; wine represcnls the drunkenness which is brought on by the 
perception of the divine. 
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And again: 


**Happy the mpmcol when we are seated rn the portico, thou and I, 
tn two forms and two appearances, biit yet a single soul, thou and I. 

The brightness of the flowers, the hannonies of the birds will cause ihe waters of un- 
mortality to flow for us. 

When we enter the garden, thou and t. 

The stars of the hrmaiiient will gaa^c down on us. 

As they watch, we shall cause the moon herself to appear, thou and L 
Thou and I—no longer thou and [—shalJ unite in ecstasy: 

Kappy, and freed from our maze of error^ thou and 1. 

And wtiac a wonder it is that thou and I, seated in our comer. 

Should at this moment be at once In Iraq and Khurasan, thou and LI"" 

Elsewhere, calling back the master who has left him, the poet sees in their spiritual love and in 

the divine love a single passion and a single experience: 

“Return, Ktum, for never again ^halt thou lind sueb a friend as J: 

A bdoved one such as I, where h he to be found in this world? 

Rcttmi. return: squander thy life no longer, wandering here and there. 

There U tin Tnurket for thy coins but mine. 

Thou art a drted-up valley, T am the rain; 

Thou an a town in Tuins, T am the builder. 

Outside my service, which is the dawn of bliss, 

No one has ever seen, or ever shall, a sign of joy. 

Tn thy dream are a thousand mnving forms: 

The dream is past, and not a soul is there." 

Although with less fire than m Maulana’s work, the language of love is used also by mystics like 
'Attfir and Eraghi (1213-1289) to describe the sublime passion which is consuming them: 

‘The first wine poured into the cup 
Has been drawn from the drunken eyes of the cupbearer.,. 

The wine-coJonred Up of the Beloved supplies the cup. 

And this wine ia calkd Ihe wine of lovers. 

The curls of our idols know no rest, 

So many the beans they lormeni... 

ThU lip desired by all 

CranU to the lovers naught but abuse. 

To conquer a fresh heart each moment 
These beauties have made their hair into a trap. 

With a single glance they say a hundred words to the soul. 

And in a single frown send the heart two hundred 

They whisper a secret one moment to some conlidestial friend. 

And then at once publish tt to all the world. 

All the sorrows diffused throughout the universe 
They have assembled, and name the total love. 






























And having thus themselves given out their secret. 

Why should they then slander ErSgM?" 

(Erhghi). 

The readiness with which poets like these mystics, in love with the absolute, borrowed their iinagery 
from the language of human passion has its counterpart in the profound mark which their works left 
on the love poetry of later centuries. Few indeed were the Persian writers who had not explored the 
Path at some stage of their career—though this did not inhibit them from seeking other forms of ex¬ 
perience as well. In any event it very soon became an accepted convention of literary style that the 
odes addressed by the poets to those whose favours they were seeking should surest that the object 
of the quest went beyond the union of the flesh to the union of souls or, at an even higher level, the 
union of the soul with the Absolute, Thus the poems celebrate not so much the loved one (who, once 
again, is hardly ever named or individualised) as the emotions of love in their most abstract form—■ 
in other words, “love in itself”. 

We find for example, a ghazal of Saadi’s which begins by describing a merry party which ends only 
with the dawn, but concludes with some lines which, in another context, would naturally be interpreted 
in a spiritual sense: 

**The torch is almost out: come and sit down, niy child. 

Gazing upon thy face at dawn brings on the full light of day. 

Songstress, the friends are gone; cupbearer, those ovctcome by dninkenoess are 
asleep. 

But our sh^ed lernains; the party still goes on. 

The nightingale's song in the garden foretells the dawn. 

In the portico is heard the crowing of the cocts. 

In thee I have established my dwelling and all that in it is: 

And all that thou acceptest, let it be banned to all. 

Release me if thou will; tighten my bonds if thou prefer; 

For none escapes the snare of a hunter such as thou. 

He who has never entered the flames knows not the licrce heat in which T bum; 

But he who ha.s once been burned knows the cost of a young man's passion, 

In former days I sought to avoid ill fame, but now 
1 care not for the stone, now that my cup is smashed. 

If Sa'di despises his reputation, what matter? 

He who would stick at that is no traveller on the road of Love." 

Wc find the same themes in the famous lines addressed by Hafiz to some fickle friend: 

“Cupbearer, set our cup aglow with the brightness of wine. 

Sing, O thou singing-girl, for destiny has fulfilled our desires. 

In the wine-cup we have seen refievled the face of the loved one, 

O ye who know not the joys of an etenial carouse, T tell you. 
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That man is immortal whose heart has been cheered by love ; 

And our etemily is written in the Book of the World... 

O zeph>T. if thou pass through the rosc-ganien of my friends, 

Take care thou bring our message to the adored one. 

Say to him. Why strive for forgetfulness? 

The time of forgetfulness will gonie unasked.” 

« 

The “Shaikh*^ Sa^dl (1193“1280) undoubtedly offers in his work and life the completest meamadon 
of the Persian mind. His writings, covering a period of over half a century, are an unequalled expression 
of all its varied and often contradictory aspects. He was interested in every facet of life, ready to pursue 
every branch of study, to dare every adventure, to try every form of experience. His travels took him 
into Central Asia, India, the Yemen, Syria (where he was captured by the Crusaders) and Anatolia: 
in other words, through most of the Islamic world of his day. Returning at last to his native city of 
Shiraz, he devoted his remaining years to putting the final touches to his large body of poems and to 
condensing his experience of life into two brief treatises, the Gulistm (“Rose-garden*) and the B^tdn 

(“Orchard”), both of which convey their message in the form of anecdotes. The tone of his poetry _ 

celebrating now the mystical quest, now the enterprises of the fiesh—together with the confessions 
which occur so frequently in his work, bear witness to a fervent passion for alt that can be loved— 
created things as well as the Creator; that is, a passion, above all, for love, both worldly and mystical. 

^^s he recounts his memories he show^s himself on occasion as one who “in the days when he was 
in the flower of youth" was given to proffering fair words to beautiful youths; and we gather from hints 
here and there that even in old age it was a pastime that still appealed to him. Although he had sal 
at the feet of the most eminent spiritual teachers of his day, such as Suhravardi, and though their 
teaching left a profound mark on him, Sa'di himself preferred a middle way. His writings express a 
cheerful system of morality, flexible, humane and indulgent; a broadminded approach to life which 
made allowance for human weakness. Indeed there are indications in Sa'dPs work that he was not 
averse from an occasional bout of riotous living. 

The poems in his divans express conceptions which are essentially Platonic. They celebrate the 
splendour of beauty , the pains and the joys of a love which always claims to transcend its fleshly object, 
but nevertheless takes pleasure in that object. For the most part, therefore, they are capable of a double 
interpretation, bieral and worldly on the one hand, allegorical and metaphysical on the other: an 
ambiguity which is promoted by the fluidity of the imagery and the subtlety with which it is developed. 
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AJf this was well calculated to appeal to Persian taste, and provided a model which was often imitated 
but rarely equalled. 

A century later, Hafiz (d, 1389), surpassing even the stylistic resources of his predecessor, carried 
the art of poetry in Iran to its peak. The semi-religious admiration surrounding this poet was so strong 
that a tradition was soon established giving his divan the status of a kind of book of divination. A man 
who is in any uncertainty or difficulty has only to open the collection of gfiazats at random, to select 
a numher of hues according to certain accepted rules, and to meditate on them, and he will find the 
answer to his problem. The author of this essay has often adopted this method, with remarkable results. 

There is, of course, no mystery about the matter, Hafiz, the subtlest and most delicate poet in all 
Persian literature, charged his writing with so many meanings and overtones that any single verse is 
open to a whole gamut of possible interpretations: the reader has only to select whichever interpretation 
best suits his purpose. 

Most of the Master’s odes give expression, tn infinite verbal coruscations, to mystical love, profane 
love, and the cult of wine; frequently, too, they contain a delicate tribute to some patron whose favour 
the poet is seeking. Scholars will long continue to argue about the nature of their ultimate inspiration; 
though we must recognise that such disputes are vain, since the author himself was concerned to leave 
open the possibility of these varying interpretations, and indeed this is the very essence of his art. Is it 
not better simply to accept that in Shah Shuja the Magnificent, sovereign of Shiraz, whom he often 
designates “king of Beauty", the poet saw at the same time the beloved friend who on occasion could 
be capricious and indifferent, the munificent patron, and perhaps also the shdhed, the earthly mani¬ 
festation of the supreme splendour? Thus; 

“O fcing of Beauty, I cry for ncspitic in the pangs of aolUudc, 

Without thee my htsirt is near to death. Return, it is time ihou tame! 

The flowers in this garden will not preserve their freshness for ever: 

Have pity on the weak while thou still hast thy strength. 
t night I eompJainctl to the zephyr about this hair of thine. 

The ixrphyr said: *0 foolish one. give up these gloomy thoughts: 

In the morning a hundred zephyrs, laden with chains, dunce in his curls!' 

Such is the one thou Invest, O my heart: give up, then, every hope. 

Desire and thy absence have led me astray, far from the ford of patience. 

O God, to whom may I confide the subtle secret that here on earth 
This omnipresent beauty nowhere unveils itself 7 

Cupbearer, the gross and the rose, if thy face does not appear, lose all their colour. 

Come forward with thy graceful step, O box-tree, to restore the garden's splendour. 
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The tonoents f endure for life are my elixir on this wretched couch: 

The memory of thee b si siweet companion in my solitary retreat, 

Oo the circumference of destiny I represent th^; point of resignation. 

Grace is confounded with thy thought truth with thy order^ 

To ihiftk of oneselfn to judge for oneself: in the world of the dervishes these things 
arc not permitted. 

tn this rite selfishness and indiscipline arc accounted heresies. 

Under this disc of azure my heart bleeds. Pour out the wine I 
In thb blue enamel cup I will seek the meaning of this puzzle.^ 

« 

« * 

At the end of a tong study of Sa'di the Italian orientalist Alessandro Bausani, who has given us 
such luminous insights into Persian literature, has this to say: “Sa'di^s readers cannot but be taken 
aback by the contrast between his light poems, which set out to describe fleshly union or the act against 
nature with no thought of wrapping it up in the veiled language of poetry, and the delicacy and refine-> 
ment of the serious part of his art. This is not Sa'di^s fault, but rather a consequence of the basic condi¬ 
tions of that art, its inability to find a happy mean between coitus on one hand and the Platonic 'death 
in love’ on the other." 

It is true that Persian poetry, side by side with its great tradition of the courtly style, also cultivated 
less creditable fields, which as a rule are decently ignored by the editors of texts. We think, for example, 
of the collections of Hazaliyat (bawdy tales) and Tayyibat (ribaldries). Either for amusement, or in 
reaction against the straitjackei imposed on them by moral and literaiy conventions, many of the 
great writers of Iran allowed themselves to write verses which are not only devoid of any claim to wit 
but cannot readily be translated even into Latin, 

According to the tradition — though this is not generally accepted—the oldest known master of 
this genre was Azraqi (d. 1132). the illustrious f^egyrisi of the Seljuk prince Tughanshah. J&mi tells us; 

“Azraqi of Herat (may God be merciful to him !) was a poet versed in the rules of his art, greatly 
skilled, a man of accomplishment in knowledge and wisdom. There came to his patron (Tughanshah) 
a most untoward mishap: his copulative power was found deficient, and the doctors knew not how to 
put the trouble right. Aiitraql composed his verse treatise De menfula ef i^uiva, illustrating it with minia¬ 
tures, and then caused a marriage to be contracted between one of the pages at the court of the Padishah 
and a slave girl. He had the two young people introduced into the royal harem, the king having concealed 
himself behind an openwork screen. He then put his book into their hands, requiring them to perform 
the various figures, and recommended the king to observe them from his hiding-place. At the rehearsal 
of such scenes the precious ardour was restored; the matter, resembling curdled cheese, which had been 
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preveniijig the erection of the royal organ was dispersed, being now cast out by the meatus. And so the 
required object was attained.” 

The work attributed to Azraqi has, unfortunately, been lost. 

The pious Sa'di himself was—as he confides to us—compelled by the caprice of certain young prin¬ 
ces who threatened him with death to compose a selection of pieces “in the manner of Suzani” (d. 1173), 
This is the origin of his light poems and his prose Merry mtd Facetious CathermgSy written in a ludi¬ 
crously pompous style. All of these are now relegated to the end of his works; but they display such 
verve that we must suppose that the author look a certain pleasure in these discreditable diversions. 

His predecessor Suzani had fewer scruples, for his Dhan begins with a number of hazaiiydt, which 
take up a considerable part of the work. According to one of his biographers the poet owed his noin 
de piume to his love for a young needle-maker (suzatt —needle). 

‘Ubaid-i Zak^ni (d, 1371), the Persian Pietro Aretino, was no more concerned than Suzani about 
his reputation. An impenitent debauchee and at the same time a pitiless cnlic of the manners of his 
day, he devoted more than half his writings to the pleasures of the flesh in all their forms— though in 
fact there is little variation in his description of them. His Epistle on the Habits of the Great and bis 
Hundred Precepts turn the accepted rules of morality upside down in the most scandalous fashion, 
and his Anecdotes, written in Arabic and Persian, bring together a collection of tales which for sheer 
obscenity it would be difficult to equal. Many of his lyrics celebrate in the crudest way the delight he 
took in unnatural love, and to those who read Persian his Jalk-ndnia (an epistle de masturbatione) 
offers still another choice diversion. 

It is right, after giving this account of'Ubaid’s work, to include an example, fragmentary though 
it may he, of his style. In his Epistle on the Habits of the Great he is always hammering home the lesson 
that young boys should not grudge their favours to those who solicit them. It is only in this way, he 
asserts, that when they reach manhood they—like so many of their illustrious predecessors and con- 
tempomries—can enjoy the consideration of the most distinguished literary and military circles, and 
can thus be sure of a brilliant career. And he goes on to quote examples, carrying irreverence so far as 
to parody certain well-known verses by RQdaki, Sa'di and even Firdausi, the venerated singer of the 
epic glories of Iran. Here, for example, is his account of the dalliance between Rustam, “that hero 
with the powerful body”, and his companion in arms Hamun: 

When he hijtl undone the cord of his drawers 
He knelt down, the illustrious warrior. 

Then Hflm iin displayed a piilor formidable us a monster of legend, 

And, as his ancestors had taught him, piunged it, etc.... 
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And now h was Himun’s turn to submit. 

The vigorous Rustam, that most valiant champion, etc,... 

Bearing these many wounds, the two contestants 
Had earned their place among the mightiest warriors. 

Thou too. my brother, like some great champion, 

Wilt be well advised. I assure: thee. 

To lie prone, with rump held high. 

Displaying to all thy qualities, 

So that each passer-hy, sedng thee, may, etc...,** 

And so on. 

The tradition of ribaldry inaugurated by Suzanl and continued by *Ubaid-i Zakanl persisted right 
down to the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, with poets like Mirza Habib Esfa- 
hant , author of the Kit~ndma (‘*De mentufa”), Ghaani (1807-1853), Yaghm^ (1782-1859) and Iraj 
Mtrza (1874-1926) continuing to sing of similar pleasures in the same style. 

And, outside the province of literature altogether, the same tradition survived until the other day, 
in the person of the folk poets who could be hired for the evening in cafes round Teheran, and who 
regaled their patrons with odes surpassing in obscenity even the works of their illustrious predecessors. 
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THE PLACE OF WOMEN 


The Study of the courtly romances has shown us what the condition of women in the upper ranks 
of society must have been in ancient Iran and in the early Islamic period. In the course of a few centuries, 
however, the situation was profoundly changed by the introduction of Moslem manners and customs. 
Whether girl, wife or paid concubine, a woman was now confined to the harem and had no social 
contacts with men; she left her house, strictly veiled and guarded, only to go to the baths or to visit 
her female friends. There was thus no possibility of amorous intrigue, still less of an active love affair. 

The French traveller Chardin, who paid several visits to Iran between 1664 and 1677, and wrote 
an account of his travels which is full of valuable observations, has this to say about Persian women— 
and the picture he paints was to remain true for a considerable period : 


“The women of the king's hiirem never pay visits outside their palace, and m 
general the greatest ladies of Persia are those who go out the teast. Instead, they 
cause others to come to them. The manneT in which they live docs not dispose them, 
as it 3 »eems to me, to make many acquaintances or to undertake great journeys. One 
sister goes to sec another, or a niece to see her aunt, on extraordinary occasions, 
as It may be for a marriage or a confinement or some sotemu feast, but not otherwise. 
The visits which they pay last, in the ordinary course, seven or eight days; and a 
woman takes with her the greater part of her train, maidens and eunuchs, and is 
accompanied by certain supervisors, eunuchs or women, whom her husband gives 
her for this occasion, in greater or lesser number according to the mistrust be has 
of her. The royal princesses apply all their efforts to secure that they arc frequently 
summoned to Uie harem, and they are no sooner returned than they set to their 
intrigues to be sent for again, though they remain there for eight or ten days together; 
for in addition to the pleasure they take in it they are ever sent back with rich presents. 
And husbands likewise are ardently desirous to see their wives summoned thither, 
for it is a means of conveying to the king secretly those things they wish him to know, 
and of advancing their fortunes. The wives for their part, having served in the 
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are vefy ready, for the same reason^ to return there: but since they must be 
4Ciii foffc sueh visits occur seldom. As for the wives of great nobles, if they are not 
known there they are summoned but rarely. It h said ilmt the master of ihe harem 
does not go to hts wife while she has vbitors^ unless it be women whom he has already 
seen, or whom he is permitted to see, like his mother* his sister or his aunt.^ 

Another French IraveUcr of the Grand Siicle, Tavernier, supplements Chardin^s picture with the 
infonnalion he was ab[e to glean about the vast mysterious domain of the imperial harem, with its 
hundreds of wives, slaves and eunuchs; 

“There are in Ptreia many fair women, both swarthy and white* For as both 
the Ones and the others are brought from many diSerent parts, those who cany 
on the trade in them seek to choose the fairest that may be. The white ones come 
from Poland, and Muscovy, and Circassia, and Mingrelia and Georgia and the 
frontiers of Grand Tartary. The swarthy ones come from the iands of the Great 
Mogul, and the King of Golcanda, and the King of Visapur; and as for the black 
ones, they come from the coast of Melindia and the Red Sea. 

“The women of Persia show themselves to no one other than their husbands. 
V'hen they go to the public baths (which happens only to those of low estate, who 
cannot have one in thrir own house) a great veil covers them from head to foot, 
having only two small holes at the place of the eyes so that they may see their way. 
They are idle in their houses, concerning themselves with nothing, not even with the 
running of their household, never eating with their husbands when any stranger 
whatever u present. Thus in general all things are in the husband's hands, and the 
wives arc in no way nustresses. but rather slaves. They pass the greater part of the 
day taking tobacco in different fashions; and when they go to the baths vie with 
one another in showing the finest garaents or serving the finest collation. Those 
who can affoid to have slaves to serve them cause them to rub their body—now the 
arms, now the thighs and the legs—until they fall asleep, leading thus a life given up 
to pleasure- and being able to have no other divemioa ia their prison. TTma when a 
girl is married she has no other company than women or eunuchs, and the women 
of quality are most closely guarded of all. The higher u man rises in dignity or in 
possessions the more necessary it is for his glory to have many wives and slaves, 
and the absolute sway he exerts over them keeps them in good understanding with 
one afiothtr wbetker tbey wiW or not* 

“There are two sorts of eunuchs lo fcjcep guard on the Sultanas and [he wives of 
the great lords- The first are white, and these are not allowed <o come near the 
women, but are set to guard tire fi,^t gates of the Harem. The others are black, 
fearsome of face, and clean cut off, as are likewise the first ; and it is these others who 
guard the inner parts of the Harem. If it is necessary for a woman of quality to go 
out, sevend eunuchs go in from of her and behind her with staves in their hands 
mafcmg the Couronk as they call it. and obliging all passers by to withdraw. When 
the king's wives are abroad all men must take care, as I have elsewhere said, to 
keep away from thedUtikt for one or two leagues round. For there is a great number 
of while eunuchs who «:our the country for two or three days before to mate sure 
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by dint of hlo«^ ihal no one remains, the black eunuchs always remaining to guard 
the persons of the wives. If on the day when the king goes out with them it should 
happen that any man had fallen asleep in a ditch or some other place, and did not 
withdraw with proper speed, then as soon as he was perceived he would be tom to 
pieces and killed on the spot without any more ado. Shah Abbas 11 being abroad 
with his wives, one of the varlets who had helped ivith the erection of the pavilions 
being tired with walking by mischance fell asleep under one of these terns. When 
the king's wives arrived they found the man asleep and cried out at the sight; where* 
upon the eunuchs took hold of him without awakening him, bundled him up in the 
carpets on which he lay. and buried him alive. Shah Safi, father of Shah Abbas II, 
being likewise travelling one day with his wives, and a peasant who had been denied 
justice elsewhere coming forward to present his request to him. the Shah, giving 
him no time to speak, pierced the poor wretch with two arrow.s, and the man fell 
dead on the spot; but the prince was much blamed for this action. When the wives 
pass through a village, though it be in the middle of the night and the depths of 
winter, all men are required, on being told of their passage, to rise and flee across 
the snow; and this is the manner in which the wives of the king and the great lords 
are guarded.” 


This life of seclusion which was led by the ladies of the court, the aristocracy and the well-to-do 
middle classes clearly ofiieied little in the way of satisfactions apart from the monotonous pleasures 
of the toilet and the bath, of music and conversation. In the largest establishments, moreover, the 
number of those claiming the master’s attention was so great that each one of them must have had a very 
meagre share of his favours. According to Olcarius, Shah Safi (d. 1642 )— 


possessed, in ^dditiDu to his lawful waives* over three hundred concubifie^; 
for all the fairest girls in Persia are brought to hJin. The greatest lords are read/ to 
offer him the girls from their own houses or ihe hotises of their kinsmen. We saw 
one day an example of this in the Caknr^r of Schama^hia, who being somewhat 
in disfavour at court, restored himself to the good graces of the king by the present 
he made to him of hb niece, one of the finest ^rls in Persia, and by the money which 
he gave the Chanceilor. 

'‘The Artnchian^, to aetictpaie the search which is often made among their girls 
at twelve year^ of age, marry them off, if they are fair, before they reach that age. 
So gtc^l is the Tiumbcr of concubines that many a timt the king is content to lie 
with them only a single night, after which he presents ihem to those lords of the 
court who are f^nhcsi advanced in his good graces.** 


II Js hardly surprising that the imnates of the harems, being neglected in this way, should sometimes 
have sought consolation among themselves: 

“Tht woman of the East,” says Chardin, “have ever been said io be given to the 
Lesbian vice, I have beard it said so often, and by so many people, that this is so, 
and that they have means of mutually contenting their passions, that I hold It for 
very certain. They are prevented, so far as may he. from these pracu'ces, for it i& 
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said that they diminish their charms and render them less rccepbvc to the passions 
of men. Women who have been in the seraglio tell strange tales of the passionate 
love-making of the females thereio. the jealousy between them, and the jealousy of 
one favourite to another, how furious it may be; and they tell also of their hoiTeds 
and their treasons and the evil turns they play. They level charges against one another 
and are eager against one another's faults. Those who are io the king's good graoes, 
and those who most please him by their singing or dancing or conversation, are the 
object of the envy and the detestation of the others.” 

* 

* * 

These accounts by seventcenth-ceniury European travellers relate only to the manners of the 
upper classes of society. Among the middle class of traders and craftsmen, and stil l more in the mass 
of the people, polygamy was limited by the inadequacy of the husband’s means. It is clear, too, that in 
these more modest circles the women — if only because of their domestic responsibilities—had more 
freedom of movement than their sisters in a higher rank of society, though they were no less closely 
watched by the men and the older women of their family. But if they were widowed or discarded by 
their husband they regained their freedom, and we shall see on a taler page that some of them were 
not slow to take advantage of this. 

Temporary Marriage 

Shi’ite Iran tong possessed — and to some extent still possesses—a very peculiar and characteristic 
institution, that of temporary marriage. Unions of this type, introduced by the Prophet Mohammed 
in the early days of Islam, but soon abolished by the Sunnite lawyers, are still tolerated by Iranian law. 
The essential conditions are the payment of a dowry by the husband and the Ibdng of a period, which 
can range from“a few moments” to some years. The minimum is “once”, and in this case the union is 
dissolved as soon as it is consummated. Temporary marriage fmuTa) was particularly in favour at a 
time when slow and dangerous communications made it necessary for merchants to spend tong periods 
in distant cities. 

In the nineteenth century, when the slave trade was brought to an end, it served another purpose. 
The ease with which it could be contracted, and its almost complete exemption from the laws of in¬ 
heritance, encouraged noblemen of advanced years to rejuvenate their harem by taking as sigheh {tempo¬ 
rary wives) attractive girls from the lower ranks of society. It was a convenient replacement for the 
concubines who were no longer to be bought. 

Nevertheless the principle of the muTa had the highly moral object of preventing prostitution, and 
its rules were strict. The conception of “once”'—^which no doubt was frequently abused-—carried the 
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s.ystein to its logical extreme, but was by no means looked on with favour by the guardians of the law. 
To them it was a true marriage in the sight of God, limited only in its duration. They did, however, lay 
down certain provisos, which were logical enough in the circumstances. Thus although the children of 
such a marriage were legitimate and belonged to the husband, it might well be that the husband did 
not want children; the law therefore gave him the right, without the need to obtain his wife’s consent, 
to adopt the practice of coUus interruptus. The wife for her part, if she had so stipulated in the contract, 
was entitled to refuse full intercourse and allow only the most innocent dalliance. 

The same authorities reprobated the mut’a when it was directed only to the transient satisfaction 
of the senses, and threw doubt on its validity when it was contracted with women who themselves 
solicited men or who announced, “by signs placed on the doors of their houses", that they were candi- 
dates for temporary marriage- In this they were of course reflecting the abuses which at certain periods 
distorted the character of an institution of great interest—and one which, according to a thesis recently 
sustained in the Faculty of Law in Teheran, might with advantage be extended in our own day beyond 
its traditional geographical domain. 

Of the abuses to which the mufa gave rise we can gain some idea from the accounts of the Euro¬ 
pean travellers who visited Iran in the time of the Safavid dynasty. Let us consider another quotation 
from Chardin; 

*'ADd this h the manner in which persons of great scruple conduct themselves. 
They tahe a courtesan, hiring her for a period of an hour, a night a day, a week, o>r 
such period as they desire, as t shall tell more fully how they practise in Pensia; and 
with this precaution they say that they can enjoy a public woman in good conscience, 
believing that such a marriage is as good and lawful as any other. They call this 
sflce koudlM, signifying literally *1 make the contract of eojoyment', that is. ‘I have 
married'. 

**... Women hired in this way arc called ‘Moutaa d'Atnouad', signifying coocubine, 
and also servant. Men may take as many as they wilt, for as long as they will, and 
for the price which they grant. At Ispahan, which is the capital of Persia, young and 
fair women may be hired for four hundred and fifty /tWj a year, with the provision 
of clothes and food and lodging. This kind of marriage is a purely civil contract, 
but is entered into before the judge imd b as good, lawful and honest as all other 
contracts of marriage: it is renewed at the end of the term if the parties so agree; 
and the man is free to break it before the term and to send away the woman he has 
hired; but when he sends her away he must pay her the full amount agreed in the 
contract. When a hired woman leaves a man she may not lawfully hire herselt nor 
allow any other man to approach her, until the passage of forty days. This period 
U called the ‘days of puriheation','* 
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And Olearius records that— 


those who are obliged to spend some time away from their habitual residence, 
and who nevertheless cannot make up their mind to live in public accomreodatioot 
take women for a certain time^ paying them a certain sum. either by the month or 
for the whole of the time for which they are together They call this sort of marrio^ 
WiVteAd', and to break ofif such a morringc there is no need of lelteiTj of divorce; 
but rather, the term of the contract having expired, it is dissolved of itself unless by 
mutual agreement they desire to extend tu The third form of marriage is whes a 
man uses a slave giri whom he has bought, and these are usually Christians from 
Georgia whom the Tartars of Tagesshan carry off so that they may sell them in 
Persia. The children born of such marriages, as well as of the succeed their 

father concurrently with the other children. 


Public Love 

Thus the mut*a was somcttme& no more ihan a form of barely concealed prostitution: and Uiis 
brings us to the subject of a trade which seems to have flourished throughout the whole of the past 
history of Iran. We have already noted the strictures of Zoroaster himself on harlots, but no doubt 
these were ineffective; and the interdicts launched by the authorities of Islam were no more heeded. 

i 

Apart from the prostitutes themselves there was another large group of women who by tradition 
enjoyed complete independence. These were the “mo/zeA’\ the musicians^ singers and dancing girls 
who were engaged to enliven cither family celebrations or the evening parties of exclusively male com¬ 
pany. As early as the twelfth century we meet in the romance of adventure Samak'^^Ayyar a character 
named Ruh Afzay, who is herself skilled in these arts and hires out the talents of the troupe of slave 
girls which she owns. 

The motzeh were particularly numerous and prosperous in the brilliant capital of the Safavids 
at Isfahan in the seventeenth century, where their services were continuaUy in demand by the court, 
rich and avid for pleasure, and by the many foreign visitors. Some groups of artistes were, in fact, attached 
to the Imperial palace, receiving pensions in money as well as many material advantages. They were 
employed even on the most official occasions. A fresco in the Pavilion of the Forty Columns in Isfahan 
represents ShSh Tahm^sp offering an entertainment of this kind to his guest the Great Mogul Humayun. 
Olearius notes that— 

“The king him&elf a great number of these women in his pay, and amuses 
himielf at his dinner by causing tbem to dance and assume all sorts of postures. 
And so those who desire to take up (his trade must not onJy be fair, but also merry 
and of great skill. The king takes them with him when he goes into the country, or 
even to the wars, following in this the tKimpIe of the ancient kings of Persia, parti* 
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cul^ly Darius who, as Quintus Curdus tdls us, \md in his train three hundred and 
sixty concubines, all very magnificently clad.'" 

The same author describes the reception given to his master the ambassador of the Duke of Holstein 
when he entered the provincial capital of Qaz\ifi ( 1637 ): 

”At five hundred paces from the town we met fifteen young women^ well mounted, 
very richly clothed m many kiuds of velvet with a base of gold, wearing necklnce!! 
of grent pearls, ear pendants, and many rings. They had their faces barc» contrary 
to the custom of honest women in Persia. Thus we soon knew, both by thetr resolute 
mien and by what we were told, that these were the principal courtesans of the 
town, come out to meet os and entertain us with thdr music- They passed in front 
of us and sang, mingjiag thdr voices with the sound of the hautboys and bagpipes 
which went ahead of thcm+ making a somewhat extravagant harmony. And so that 
we might see the town we were conducted through the whole of it and lodged at 
the other end.’’ 

These artistes—^musidaiis, no doubt, but also courtesans when occasion requiTcd—were also 
carefuDy described by Chardin: 

Not a feast in Persia or in India but thc^ are summoned to it Tbe rfnnring 
girls are called to all those great occasions that are called megekz, that is to say 
assembly, and to all the audiences given to ambassadors, if not the whole troupe at 
any rate two-thirds of them, for a number of thern are, ld turn, exempted from their 
functions on the plea of indisposition. The plays which they perfrrrm are always on 
amorous subjects. 

“The scene is opened by the youngest actresses, who begin by the description of 
love, depicting its charms and its enchantment, and then represent all its passion 
and fury, with which they miogle episodes containing portraits of beautiful boys 
and fair maidens, lively and touching beyond imagination, and this ordinarily makes 
up the first act. In the second act the troupe is divided into two choniscs, one of 
which r^resents the pursuit of a passionate I over, the other the repulses he receives from 
his haughty mistress. The third contains the lovers' agreement, and h is on this theme 
that the actresses surpass themselves and exhaust their voices and gestures. The singers 
and players of instruments rise to their feet at the most passionate moments and draw 
closer to them, sometimes indeed going so far as to cry in their ears to urge them on, 
which brings them beside themselves and quite transports them; but it is here too 
that the eyes and the cars which still retain some trace of shame are obliged to turn 
aside, being unable to sustain the indecency and lasciviousness of tl»w lasj acts.., 

“The dancing girls go in troupes, as I have observed. The king’s troupe, for example, 
consists of twenty-four, who are the most famous courtesans in the country. They 
have a superior, who is ordmorily one who has served her time in the band, but 
they do not dwcU together, being generally dispersed over all the quarters of the 
town. The function of this superior » to gather them together, to conduct them 
whither they are summoned, to prevent disputes which jealousy or interest may 
cause among them or to settle such disputes, to protect them from insult when the 
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occasion demands, to keep e watch on their conduct and to punish them when they 
fail to observe the regulations of the troupe. Punishment is by the whip, and if 
they fall into error a second time the superior cashiers them and esipejs them from 
the troupe, FioaUy she hm the task of delivering their to them, and of ensuring 
that thdr garments are rich, their fuTTiiturc clean and their household in good order 
as thdr cantract requires. The household of these dancing girla consists of two 
^rls, a lackey, a oook and a groom, with two Of three hor^ics. When they follow the 
court they have four additional horses for their baggage; for in the East those who 
travel must take everything with them, as if they were going to the war^. One of the 
horses carries two large trunks, another two portmanteaux^ the third is for kitchen 
equipment and the fourth for food and provender for the other horses. There is 
lip lent included in their equipage^ for this is provided for them, or else some lodging, 
throughout their journey. Their pay is eighteen hundred francs a year, with a certain 
quantity of materials for their clothing, and a ration of all that is necessary for the 
feeding of themselves and their train. There are some who have as much as nine 
hundred crowns, the king increasing their pay according as their persons may be 
pleasing to him; but aO this is but the least part of their emolumentts. there being 
some among them who may sometimes take away fifty pistoles or more from a 
place where they shall not have stayed twenty Tour hours... The king often makes 
valuable presents to them according as their daocing or other charms move him. 
The great lords do the same. T recall that being in the year 1665 in Hyrcania. whither 
1 had gone to see Abbas the Second, 1 saw one evening at the court two of these 
dancers, each of them wearing an her person more than ten thousand crowns' worth 
of precious stones; and as 1 marvelled at seeing them so splendidly adorned they 
invited me to visit their quarters. Then the next day 1 went there with my interpreter 
for I was yet unable to spent Persian, and with a French surgeon. Their apartments 
were exceeding rich and sumptuous, and since perfumes are the great delight of 
warm countries they were to be found in much profusion in the house of these 
courtesans. 
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"One thing common to them all is tliat they are called by a name which rmrk-s 
the price which they charge for a visit. Ten Tomans or Five Tomans or Two Tomans, 
A toman is worth hJlecn crowns of our money. There are none of them w'ho give 
themselves for less than one toman; and when they are no longer worth this they 
are put out of the troupe aod others take their place. Yet there are hardly any of 
these women who are rich when they abandon their infamous trade, for they in their 
turn buy the pleasures they have sold; whereby they impovemh themselves, so that 
they retain nothing of all this dishonest gain save their repentance for the manner 
of its acquisition, which is greater than Ihcir regret for its dissipation. The troupes 
of dancers in the provinces are in general of no more than seven or eight girls. 

“In Persia the harlots are more easily to be recognised than in any other country 
in the world, although they go about dressed and veiled like other women. But 
besides that their veil is shorter and less close, their countenance and bearing make 
them known at the first glance. Their number is not very great in the provinces but 
in Ispahan, the capital town, it is excessive, I was told, in the year 1G66 when I was 
there, that there were fourteen thousand of them on the registers; for since they 
pay tribute, and form a body which has its chief and its officers, they are registered, 
and the tribute obtained from them amounts to two hundred thousand crowns. I 
have been assured that there are as many again who will not be registered, so that 
they may not be known, and that the ofiicere are well content not to register them, 
for they are then made to pay much more. And yet, although this abominable pro¬ 
fession be so large there is no country, 1 do believe, where the women sell themselves 
so dear. During the first years of their shameful career they cannot be enjoyed for 
less than fifteen or twenty pistoles; which cannot be fathomed when we consider, on 
the one hand, that in Persia men are permitted by their religion to buy girls as slaves 
and to have as many concubines as they desire, which ought to lower the prices of 
the harlots; and that on the other young men have little money in their hands, and 
marry early. The cause of this must be sought in the Icchercusucss of these warm 
countrie:s, where the urgtngs of lust are felt more strongly, a ltd in the arts of these 
creatures, which are a species of witchcraft. They arc blamed, with much justice, 
for the min of the officers and all the young noblemen who frequent the court. It is 
commonly said in the country that a man who falls in love with a courtesan cannot 
leave her until she shall send him away; and this they do when they have reduced 
their lover to his last crown, I have seen men of good sense and probity so deeply 
entangled in such wretched engagements that they did not believe it possible that 
they should ever free themselves. They say by way of excuse that they are charmed 
and bewitched, and they believe most firmly that if they should try to break their 
chains they would be unable to do so, and that only she who has put the chains cn 
them is able to release them. These slaves of love are to be known by the bums 
which they bear on their body, and particularly on their arms. They make these 
marks with a red-hot iron which they apply so firmly to their flesh that the depth 
of the bum is of the thickness of a thirty-sol piece; and this they do when their 
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passion is at its most ardent in order to demon stratc to thdr mistress that the hre 
of their love renders them insensible to ike itself. The more of these marks a man 
bears the greater his love is thought to be. There are some men who inflkt these 
bums on all the parts of their body, in particiilar the loins. 

“It IS the custom to seiid money to these women at the tirrie of asking for their 
services. When they are wanted merely for dancing the client applies to the superior, 
sending in general two pistoles for eaclu up to the number required, as it may be six, 
seven or eight; and if they shonld dance well they are given presents in addition. 
When a woman is wanted for the purposes of 1k:entioasness she must be sent her 
regular price. She comes on horseback* wkh one or two serving girls and a lackey, 
and takes away from the place as much as she can compass, over and above her 
fee." 

These dancing girls were not always Persians^ but were often foieigners^ in particular Indians. 
Olearius seems to have been particularly susceptible to the exotic channs of the Indian girls: 

And sioce we had many times s«n the dancing girls of the country they sent 
for certain Indian dancers. These when they came were six young women, ^me of 
them accompanied by thdr husbonds, who practised the same trade or pkyed the 
fiddle, while others came alone^ All the women were of an olive hue, but withal had 
handsome features, delicate skin, and the whole body marvellomly well proportioned. 
Their necks were laden with gold and pearls and their ears with pendants of gold or 
silver, full of diamonds and spangles... They were athred in a most singular fashion* 
Ln a material so diaphanous that there was no part of thetr bodies but was exposed 
to the view of the company, save only those parts which were concealed by the 
drawers they woir under their skirts... The postures which those fudians mke up in 
dancing are roost admirable. Their hands smd feet are always in movement, as also 
is the whole of their body; nnd many a time they address themselves to only one 
among the company, either from inclinaiion or to obtain some small present; and 
they have the art of asking for this with the best grace in the world, stretching out 
their hand without the least affectation, as if it were a necessary part of the dance^ 
They have incomparably more grace than the women of the country, and a more 
gay and engaging air withal. All these dancers are harlots, who see no shame in 
taking up all sorts of postures for money, and indeed are ready lo do more than 
may be demanded of them," 

These quotations show that there were no ver^ clear boundaries between the practice of the arts 
of music and dancing and that of prostitution. Many courtesans, however, saw no necessity for any subter¬ 
fuges to camouflage the exercise of their trade, and some of them achieved considerable material success, 
like the famous “Twelve Tomans” of whom Chardin speaks—and with whose career he was well 
acquainted, having lived in the elegant mansion which she had provided for herself: 

... Turning to the c^. you couk firei to & famous house, which it called the 
house of Twelve Tomans, as who shouid say “the house of fifty louis d'or", the 
toman being a coin worth fifteen crowns. Twelve Tomans was n courtesan who bore 
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this name becau^ she look thai sum the first rime ^ itmn went to her. On my first 
visit, in the year 1^, she was a very famous cdititesan, both for her beauty and 
her wealth* Her house, which is not large but Is a veritabb jewel consists of a lar£e 
chamber* two rooms and three little pavilions^ each one with two steps^ and a number 
of cabinets and niches* all in different shapes, one place being square, another 
triangular^ another in the form of a cross^ another hexagonaL AJl ihe ceilings also 
are of different workmanship. There is not a comet but is painted in gold and azure, 
and decorated in such a fashion as lo indie men to the pleasures of love. T can speak 
of this house in full knowledge, having dwelt in it in the years Ifi75 and 1676 by 
permission of the king; for Christians may not lodge in the city of Ispahan without 
such pennissioo* They have been relegated to a suburb beyond the river on account 
of the continual disorders which arose from their being mingled with ihe Mohamme¬ 
dans. For they were sometimes surprised with Mohammedan women, an offence 
for which the penalty is death, or the change of the man's religion; and the Moham¬ 
medans went to drink in their houses and became drunk* and this also is forbidden* 
and led to the spilling of blood. All the Christians, therefore, were expelled from the 
city, iia^Sng the missionaries and those from companies in Europe* who being in 
some sort persons of public position are under the immediate protection of the 
king... 

“Certain lords who came to visit me would often say: '^Ah, if you had but seen 
this house, as we have seen it, when it was so voluptuously furnished and there 
were five or six girls of the most admirable beauty^ and their mistress who was more 
beautiful still it would have seemed to you much more ebanuing than it appears 
to you today. The door of the house was covered with stout sheets of iron, for one 
night some young noblemen having sought to enter against the tady^s wishes, and 
not succeeding, caused a pile of wood lo be laid in front of the door and set fire to it; 
which obliged the mistress of the house to have an iron constructed. Men said 
that it was ako designed to serve as a $ign to mark the house.' This woman had an 
end worthy of her trade. After earning a greal quantity of money she performed 
rmihe^ as they say tn Persia, that is, she did penance and changed her way of living, 
and no Longer offered lier body for hire. Then she went on pilgrim^i)^ -Mecca and 
after her return took some giHs and kept them harlots in her house.,. But since 
she was still beautiful, though advanced in years^ it happened that certain men sought 
to enjoy her by force—young coxcombs whose pa^ions would not be restrained. 
She seLfifid a daggo^ and with it struck the first of them who had laid hands on her, 
wliereupoji they drew their weapons and laid her dead on the spoi.^ 

We may be sure that not all the courtesans had the qualities of ''Twelve Tomajis'* or lived with 
the sajne degree of luxury. Many of them walked the streets in search of custom; others were segregated 
in panicular districts: 

“Passin* behind tliest paJaces," notes Chardin, -^ou come to a college which is 
called the 'Medrezi Sephivie\ that is to say. college of purity. Yet it is at the entrance 
to the most infamous district in [spahan. consisting of three streets and seven large 
caravanserais, blown as the caravanserais of the uncovered ones; for such is the 
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tiame they give to prostitute. AH this district is full of the commonest of them alU 
and it Ls as it wete the sewer of that infamous trade. Honest men never pass that 
way, for then they must submit lo the ribaJdry that these women address to thoso 
who refuse to go mto their bouses. There are twelve thousand harlots in Ispahan 
who are on the registers^ that is, who pay tribute, without counting those who obtain 
e^temption from it In order to put themselves a^^ from the rest. And those first 
mentioned pay eight thousand tomans of tribute^ which makes some three hundred 
and sUiy thousand fiwes*** 

The institution was not a new one. As early as the thirteenth century a chronicler, deploring the 
decadence of the Seljuk administration, which employed many non-Moslems, wrote: *"Taverns and 
wine-shops were established, and sodomy, adultery and other sins forbidden by the divine law were 
openly encouraged... Each officer had set up houses of ill fame in ten different places.” 

The number of prostitutes and the continual scandal they caused in a city like Ispahan were so 
great that the severest measures of control could do no more than bring a little regularity into the 
disorder. Once again we have Chardin’s account: 

“The prostitutes who pay tribute live in certain caravanserais of whkb they have 
seized possession, no one being willing to remain in such company; and those who 
do not pay tribute live in their own houses; for in Persia there is no question of 
letting aoconunodation, or of sharing a house, or of lafeiag fumisbed apanmenls. 
There is moreover a quarter in Ispahan which is full of these women, and which is 
called ‘the district of the uncovered, or unveiled ones’. It was fonnerly the custom 
in that royal city, as soon as the evening was come, for these prostitutes, like hatid * 
of crows, to range through every part of the city, and particularly in the caravanserais, 
in search of custom; and what was most in&jiioiis of all was that boys were likewise 
offered publicly for prostitution, being taken about everywhere in the town, dressed 
in special attire. Sanilald. who was grand vizier at the beginning of the reign of 
Abbas the Second, and an old eunuch of sense and good courage, passed strict laws 
forbidding this unnatural prostitution; and after him Calife Sultan, who followed 
him in the ministry, and thought to emulate him, made other laws against harlots, 
forbidding them to offer themselves publicly and to go anywhere without being 
summoned: and since he judged that the use of wine was the source of these abom¬ 
inable excesses he forbade it lo be sold, under severe penalities; in execution of 
which laws he caused those who prostituted boys to be impaJed, and a woman who 
had prostituted her own daughters was cast from the top of a tower and then eaten 
by dogs. In this way it was hoped that the country would be purged; but as matters 
turned out the most severe punishments corrected only the public scandal and the 
brazen ness with which the most abominable crimes Daunted themselves in piiUic 
places." 

Although the seventeenth century, the period of the Safavids, was the golden age of venal love in 
Iran, the tradition of the great courtesans like “Twelve Tomans”—women of cultivation and refinement, 
often artistes of considerable accomplishment, surrounded by the homage of their aristocratic lovers_ 
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continued right up^to the threshold of our own time, in the Teheran of the Kajars, and the amorous 
chronicles of that dynasty preserve the names of some of them, including several of the highest standing. 
Mohtasem*^'ShirSzi, who flourished in the reign of Muzaffar al-Dm, and Aziz-e-Kashi and Amir 
Zadeh, who adorned tltat of Ahmed Sh^, all lived in the most splendid style and arc said to have been 
the ruin of many a noble house. The same is rej>orted of Qamar-oI-Muluk (‘The full moon of kings”), 
whose voice will never be forgotten by those who are old enough to have had the privilege of hearing 
her singing the poems of Khayyam and Hflfiz under the stars in some beautiful mountain garden, in 
the company of friends who, like her, are no longer with us. She was the last of the great ladies. 
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THE PLACE OF BOYS 


Although^ as we have seen, they were by no means indiSercnt to the charms of women, the Persians 
of past centuries rated highly the pleasure to be had from the enjoyment of handsome boys: a pleasure 
which in their eyes seemed entirely natural. Did not the Emir Kai-Ka'us recommend his son to "use 
boys in summer and girls in winter*’? 

As far back as we can trace in history catamites, like prostitutes, formed a recognised and accepted 
group in the courts and society of ancient Iran. From the Middle Ages to the Safavid period the rulers 
and the great men of the kingdom possessed, in addition to their harems, greater or lesser numbers of 
male slaves, the ghetman (plural of gholatn), boys acquired at the tenderest age from the Turkish tribes 
of Central Asia, and later from the Caucasus. The prices paid for these boys were often very high. 
The boy mentioned in the anecdote from the Qdb^-ttama which has already been quoted had cost 
two thousand pieces of gold and had come alt the way from Bukhara, many hundreds of miles distant. 

‘Ubaid-i Zikani, in his Epistie of the Hundred Precepts^ declares: “Young Turkish slave boys, 
so tong as they are beardless, should be bought at whatever price they are to be had. As soon as their 
beard comes, sell them for what you can get,” They were undoubtedly a costly lujtury. Often, it is true, 
the merchants who traded in these ghetmm educated them with great care—just as they taught music, 
dancing and poetry to the most beautiful girls who were destined for princely harems—so that intellec- 
tual accomplishments should be added to their physical attractions and thus enhance their price. 

The slaves who served as pages at court could look forward to a great future if they were fortunate 
enough to find favour. Many of them became army commanders, grand viziers or ministers, and there 
were some who rose as high as the throne itself, like the Emir Subuktagin, founder of the Ghaznavtd 
dynasty. The majority of them, on rcacbbg the age when the beard begins to grow, were enlisted in the 
royal bodyguard. 
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Only the great ones of the kingdom were able to acquire and retain the handsomest of the ghelmSn. 
Ordinary mortals had to be content with the favours—whether granted freely or on payment of a fee 
(of two pieces of silver, as we learn from the licentious poems of Suzanl and ‘Ubaid)—of such boys 
as offered themselves publicly, at the risk of meeting with rebuffs or with misadventures more disagreeable 
still. These practices were frowned on both by the law of Zoroastrianism and of Islam, and in spite of 
the general laxity of morals there were occasions when the severity of a prince or the zeal of some 
official led to severe exemplary punishment. Sa'di relates the misadventure of a cadi of Hamadan who 
was surprised by the governor of the place with a young blacksmith. The governor ordered the guilty 
magistrate to be cast down from the top of the citadel; whereupon the man of law contrived to save 
his skin by the quickness of his wit, suggesting that the authorities should execute instead, for his own 
edification, one of the many other citizens known to practise the same vice, 

Chardin, however, tells us the story of an ofGcer in the service of Shah Safi who was (ess fortunate: 

“Saruuikj was the son of a baker in Tauris. capital or Media, who having no 
means of advancing him in life, sent him to Tspahan to seek his fortune. He went 
there and became a soldier, thinking he could find do belter employment to show 
off the exc’cllence of his parts. For his misrortune, however, his first comrades were 
young profligates given to the horrid crime of sodomy, who infected him with it so 
strangely that he was not content to fall into the some disorder as they, but carried 
mattcis so far that he was fain to ravish any handsome boy whom he eaoountetad 
in unfrequented places. It happened after two years that an officer in the ting's 
service, seeing that he was fit for better things than carrying a musket, took him as 
his secretary; but he had not been three months in this einptoyment when a boy 
from the district who had been lost for a week was discovered in his chamber in the 
state of one who has been violently ravished. The parents of the boy. provoked 
beyond measure by the manner in which he had Imndicd their son, cast themselves 
at the feel of the king while he was taking his walk and called on him to exact retri¬ 
bution for the horrid deed. The king, who was in a mtiTj- and amiable humour, 
said to them, smiling: 'Go, then, and castrate him,* And they.carried away by rage, 
took the king at his very word, ran off to the man's house and, meeting him as he 
was about to go riding, accompanied only by a lackey, threw him down to the 
ground, tore his garments, and in an instant carried out the king's order, with all 
the fury that men so incensed may be supposed to feel; for so it ts in Persia, that 
each man avenges with his own hands the wrongs done to him, so soon as the court 
orders it or permits it 

“Sarutaki’s master was with the king when the complaint was made and the 
punishment ordered; and when he saw that the prince spoke somewhat sportively 
of the decree which he had just issued, and smiled as he looked at him, he made 
bold to reply, smiling likewise: 'In truth. Sire, il were a pity that this unhappy young 
man should die, for he is a man of excellent parts and might render great service to 
Your Majesty in lime to come.’ On this the king replied: 'Let him be saved, then. 
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if thrre U stilJ time, or let him be tecdad for his hurt* The king's pardon arrived 
too iatc, for the sentence had already been executed^ but the crinima) was so far 
fortimate that he did not die of the operatioD, as i& like to occur to those past the 
age of eighteen years. But since the operation had been performed with a large knife, 
and by men in a great fury, who did not take rate how they did it, he was 
never thereafter properly cured: his water rail down his thighs, which required him 
ah his life to wear boots which reached as high aT the place of the parts which he 
had iost^ 

*‘Hii punishment having rendered him incapable of any further proBigacy, Soru^ 
taki applied himself to business, and by the time ten years had passed imdc himself 
so skilled in finance that lie was appointed comptroller general to the vizier, or 
intendant, of Maiscndcmn, which is Hyrcania, and when he came to dk Sarutaki 
was put in his place. He was then made governor of Gudaii, which is a neighbouring 
province, and was employed as general and commissary-fenera] in severat positions 
of great importanoe. From there he rose to be iinzir—which is the ttamc given to 
the superintendent-generai or master of the king's househoid and of all his domain— 
and finally to be first imnister of state.” 

It is fair to add that a contemporary traveller, Olearius, refers to this story and states that the 
victim "was not punished for that crime”, but because of his use of violence. We have already (page 160) 
come across this same SarutaJd, who had become a sadder and a wiser man as a result of his own misad¬ 
venture and had risen to become responsible for the policing of Ispahan, taking stringent measures 
against the prostitution of boys. 

« 

• # 

From the writings of the Emir Kai-Ka’tis, whose paternal counsels we have already had occasion 
to consider, it is clear that true love—l^amour de esur —was not, as a rule, inspired by a woman, but 
by some handsome youth. In the higher ranks of society women, whether wives or slaves, waited in 
the endenm (women’s quarters) on their master’s pleasure. There was nothing dse they could do; 
there were no rival claimants for their favours, and however ready they might be to seek diversion 
elsewhere they could not hope to evade the close surveillance of the eunuchs. Their master had, there¬ 
fore, no need to win their good graces or even to make himseir agreeable to them. And as for women 
belonging to any other social class, whether artistes or courtesans, it was only necessary to pay them. 
Thus, deprived as they were of any freedom of action, women ceased to be the main object of amorous 
desire. Romantic passion was now inspired by those adolescent youths whose beauty and charm en¬ 
livened male social gatherings. The whole of classical literature bears witness to this, in particular the 
anecdotes—often decidedly indelicate—in such collections as Sa'di's Gulistdn (“Rose-garden”) and 
Bustdn (“‘Orchard”) and Jamt's BahdrisiSn ("Spring Garden”). 
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Tbe adolescent youth—beardless, or with only the first shadow of down on his lip {kbatt-e-sabz^ 
the green line)— is petted and pampered by a host of admirers; he pours out wine for the company, 
playing the important part of the saght: he has poems dedicated to him, full of fervid passion- And he 
in turn tak es pleasure in exciting rivalries and jealousies by his coquetry (ndz) and his caprices. There 
are countless anecdotes to illustrate the insolent pride of these spoiled boys. 

Jami tells an edifying tale about the capricious behaviour of a shdhed for whom a whole monastery 
of dervishes felt a love which may have been something less than platonic: 

‘‘There was a handsome boy who had wound the noose of desire round the neck 
of the dcrviihcs and had become, as it were, the point on the dmic in the assembly 
of the Suits. 

Qaatrain 

“Towards his face they turned for prayer, the men who seek God: 

For love of God they turned their faces to him. 

Those who wore the hair shirt, before this adolescent so sweet of speech, were like 
flies in front of sugar. 

Eadi one wanted to be close to him. each one adorned himself lo receive him. so 
that their rivalries led to quarrels. 

Verses 

“It is quite in the nature of lovers to fight among themselves 
When they are rivals for the love of a fair one. 

Those who aspire to visit the Kaaba, if passion esdtcs their desire. 

May well come to blows. 

“The superior of the ki\megkS}i\ who was no less involved than the others, and 
was unable to cooccal his desires, sent for the boy and set to giving him advice: 

'My son,' he said, 'talented and chatming as you are, you must cease mingling 
with all and sundry as sugar mingles with milk. Cease, therefore, tying on everyone 
the halter of deceit, whether he merits your interest or not. Ym are a mirror in 
which God is refiecied. It would be a pity if your fare were to light up at sight of 
anyone, lacking head or feet ns he might be. 

Quatrain 

“Do not yield up the bridle you wear into the hands of the unworthy, 

Do not admit the vulgar throng into your private dwelling. 

Your face is a mirror most carefully polished: 

Take care you do not rust this limpid mirror, 

“Having heard these counsels, the sweet youth felt a certain bitterness, and, 
with a frown on his face, rose and went out. Making some ewuae. he left the khdne- 
ghdh and did not return for some days. The superior and his disciples were filled 


' Monastery of dervishes. 
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sorrow by reason of his goiof, and with despair in consequence of his departure. 
With the diamond of their eyelashes they pierced ihc jewel of distress and misfortune 
(that is, tears) and repeated in the language of penitence: 

Verses 

Return, for no one can lay down the law to thee, fair youth: 

Grant thy company to whom ihou wilt, refuse it to whom thou wilt. 

*The young man then deigned to accept the apologies of the dervishes, forgot his 
anger, and returned to the company of the sorrowing Solitaries and Separated Ones. 

Quatrain 

After four things which arc granted by the beloved. 

Four things are better then rest and mercy after torment: 

Union after separation, concord after disagreement. 

Peace after a dispute, contentment after blame.” 


But a lover who had been scorned was often able to take his revenge when the haughty youth^s 
cheeks began to show the first growth of beard, and he was reduced to soliciting what he had previously 
taken delight in refusing, "^Never accept wine from the hands of a bearded sdght,” recommends "Ubaid-i 
ZAkini, who devotes a whole poem, the Rish-ndrna (**Book of the Bcard^), to this deplorable trans¬ 
formation. Elsewhere he describes the displeasure fell by a Moslem "'ascetic''' on returning from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca to find that the young monk in a Christian monastery in Syria to whom he had 
paid court as a beardless youth before his departure had now grown a beard, TTte theme is one very 
frequently found. We may quote another anecdote from Jam! on this subject: 


“There a youth whoso beauteous face redaced Q thousand learfted men to 
distraction^ and whose chamber was continually thronged with a noisy crowd of 
admirers. Then the age of beauty passed from him* and the shame of ugliness fell 
upon him. The lovers thereupon folded up the caipet of their contentment and 
withdrew the foot of visitation. Then 1 said to one of them : "And yet it is the same 
youth as last year: he has the some eyes, tlte same brows, the same lips, the same 
Icelh. It is true that he has increased in stature^ and that his body is more vigorous- 
What impudeoce, what shamc^ what irreverence to cease to visit him and desire his 
company r 

He answered me: Tor the tove of heaven, what are you saying? What delighted 
my heart and caused me to lose my reason was a soul enclosed in a mould made up 
of well-proportioned limbs, the harmony of the body, the softness of the skin, the 
sweetness of the brealh. And when the soul is separated from that mould, how can 
J feel love for a dead body 7 What poems can 1 sing to a withered rosc?^ 
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Quatrain 

"When the rose in the garden has Taded, twhat use are the thorn and the stem? 
When the king has len the city, what purpose in ddendiDg k? 

Beauty is a cage and its charm a beauteous bird: 

When the beauteous bird has Bown, what value has the cage?" 


Other Forms of Love 

Persian erotic pictures sometimes represent men coupling with animals. Must we conclude from 
this that bestiality also had its adepts? Miniatures of this kind seem rather to belong to the world of 
fantasy, or are used to illustrate licentious verse or bawdy tales. 

Suiaitj, in his desire to shock and to establish a reputation for wickedness, frequently affects to 
sing of his passion for asses. We know, however, that he preferred boys. 

Sa'di, in his Majdlis of Hazal^ makes one of his characters say, In answer to a series of coarse and 
pointless questions, that if at the end of the day nothing can be made even of an ass the only resource 
that remains is to take a piece of soap and go to the baths in quest of the pleasure later to be celebrated 
by Zakani in his Jalk-nama. 

This last poet also recounts the misadventure of a village preacher who was surprised by his son, 
one Thursday morning, with the family donkey. On the following day, when the pious elder was in 
process of exhorting his flock, the child threw open the door of the mosque and cried : "Father, do 
you want to .... the ass, or shall J take it to the fields ?" 

The miniature reproduced on page 132 of this book illustrates an anecdote—intended to be edi¬ 
fying—which Jarni relates briefly in his Silsilat aLdhahab, “The Golden Chain" (text dated 1405, manus¬ 
cript 1556): "The tale of the profligate who, having failed to enjoy a came), provoked the Devil to 
swear that never would such a stratagem have come into his head" 

Jamj seeking to convince his reader that the perversity of man may sometimes exceed the malignity 
of the Demon, writes: 

"A certain profligate pursuing the satisfaction of his desires made his way to the 
desert. Perceiving a she-camel, he sought at once to enjoy her. The animal, however, 
resisted, refusing to crouch as he wished her. Being unable to achieve his ends by 
ocher means, the man tied a stkk across her hocks and, using it as a ladder, had 
soon done his business^ thlis^ hJs gorge rising at the deed, cried: "O infamous one, 
what have you done? This Is the very essence of a hundred thousand shames. Any 
man, be he citizen or cniflsinan. who may have seen you in that obscene and shame¬ 
ful position will in his Tgnorance curse me even before he thinks shame of you. 

J caJI God to witness that, although my stubbornness and my rebellion may have 
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Cttu$6d me to be rejected by Adam and by ad menj no such $traiagem as this has 
ever been conceived in my heart, no such shameful action has ever occurred to my 
mindJ" 

In fact, apart from homosexuality—in which, sre ma'it always remember, the Persians, like the 
Greeks, saw nothing abnormal or dis taste ful-Iran does not seem to have known those perversions 

svhich ate so frequently found in the erotomania of the West. At any rate we find no substantial evidence 
of them in the written sources. 
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CONCLUSION 


This ess^y has attempted to define the role of love in the civilisation of ancient Iran—though it 
cannot claim to have exhausted this vast subject. Based on a distinctive and sometimes unusual pattern 
of psychological factors, aesthetic standards and motives, the manifestations of the passion of love 
fluctuated continually, through all their variety of form and expression, between the two extremes of 
mysticism and crude lust. Love in Persia is only rarely that giving of one's own self, that quest of happi¬ 
ness in the union of one body and soul with another, which is the ideal of love in the West. It is, rather, 
desired and practised for its own sake and as an end in itself, either for the physical Joys of possession 
which combine with wine, poetry and music to sweeten the bitterness of human life, or—in the most 
delicate and refined minds — as a method of ascesis, the contemplation of earthly beauty opening up 
the vision of the supreme Beauty, and worldly passion being merely the threshold leading to mystical 
passion. 

These two opposing attitudes reflect the uncertainties which left their mark on the Persian soul 
during thousands of years of invasion, civil war and arbitrary government. Neither the mightiest ruler 
nor the poorest wretch could be sure what the morrow might bring, and all alike felt the need of some 
refuge from the hazards of life, either in the unrestrained enjoyment of the pleasures of this world, or in 
the elevations of spiritual philosophy, or in a harmonious equilibrium between these consolations of 
the body and the mind. 

The position of women in a society which in certain respects was so rigid and in others so free also 
helped to determine some of the most distinctive features of the practice of love in ancient Iran. 

Autres temps, however, autres mceurs; and, we may add, other fashions in love. Western ideas 
began to penetrate into the Persia of the Kajars about the middle of the nineteenth century, and soon 
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a powerful movement of opinion developed in favour of reforms of alt kinds. Iran received its first 
constitution in t906, but this was no more than the first step in the revolution which was to transform 
the whole country. Already daring spirits were demanding the social rehabilitation of women and, 
to begin with, the abolition of the chador, the veil with which women covered their faces when they 
left their houses. 

The poet Mj Mirza (1S74-1926) had no doubt that the veil was responsible for all the defects of 
his country^ and in particular for the practice of imnatura! vice—a practice to which, incidentally, he 
was by no means averse. In any case, he added, the veil was but a weak rampart for fenunine virtue; 
and he went on to relate the tale of his encounter with a beautiful girl whom he enticed into his house 
on some pretext or other and who granted him all he asked—whereupon he recounts his triumph 
without sparing us any detail—but still refused to uncover her face. 

The veil covered the woman's hair and hung down to her feet tike a long cloak; but Jt is fair to 
say that on occasion it might fall gradually open, and the pretty hands which kept it in place over the 
wearer's face might sometimes practise the art of manipulating it so as to reveal the flash of a black 
eye, to show the flicker of a smile, or perhaps to convey some more positive message. 

But the prejudices inherited from the past died hard, and it needed all the authority of Reza Shah, 
the founder of the Pahlavi dynasty, to abolish the chador in 1937. This was certainly a decisive moment 
in history for Iran, Those who lived through this period can still recall the public reaction, and in parti¬ 
cular the dismay of the women of Teheran who, deprived of the familiar protection of the veil, felt 
almost naked when they had to appear in public in European dress. 

Persian women of the present day have passed beyond these difficulties. They follow the most 
advanced fashions from Paris, take a full part in social life, work if they want to or are obliged to, 
and meet men on an equal footing. All this has brought them increased respect and no less admiration; 
and if Herodotus were alive today he would undoubtedly note a striking decline in certain practices 
favoured by the Greeks of his day. And at the same time the women of modem Iran are no longer 
afraid to proclaim their right to give their love and to receive love as they will. 

In their honour, just as the Nauruz-nama ends, *"for a good omen”, with the chapter on “fair 
faces , so this book shall end with a poem by the young woman poet Forough-^Pairokhz^di 
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“1 have sinned—^votuptuously sinned 
In a warm and fiery embrace. 

I have sinned lying in arms 
Burning, vengeful, and strong as iron. 

In this retreat of shadow and silence 
1 looked into his eyes, mysterious and secret. 

And my heart in my breast trembled with impatience 
At the prayer in his suppliant eyes. 

In this retreat of shadow and silence, 

Troubled., 1 sat down by his side. 

His lip against my lip released the flood of desire. 
Freed from the grief of my maddened heart, 

I whispered in his ear the tale of love: 

1 want you. My adored one. 

I want you, my embrace of life. 

You, My mad lover. 

E)esire glowed in his eyes; 

The red wine danced in the glass; 

Tn the soft bed my body 
Trembled in ecstasy under his breast, 

I have sinned, voluptuously sinned, 

With a tremulous, distracted beauty. 

Do 1 know, O my God, what I have done 
In this retreat of shadow and silence?" 
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